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OF THE WEEK. 
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HE event of the week has been the proposal of a Refer- 
. endum by Mr. Bonar Law in the House of Commons on 
Thursday night. He “formally and solemnly” declared that 
if the Government would put their new suggestions into the 
Home Rule Bill and submit them—i.e., the Bill and the sug- 
gestions—to the voters, no impediment would be raised in the 
Lords to carrying out completely, without alteration and delay, 
the decision of the people, if it should be favourable to the 
Bill. Mr. Asquith cross-examined Mr. Bonar Law minutely 
upon his proposal, and obtained the assent of the Opposition 
to the following propositions:—(1) A Poll of the People 
in favour of the Bill would carry with it the authority, 
if necessary, to coerce Ulster. (2) The Opposition would 
hold that in that case the Government “would be justified in 
doing it.” (3) The Bill to be submitted was the Bill with the 
suggested alterations. (4) There would be no plural voting 
at the Referendum. As to whether Ulster would accept the 
decision, Mr. Asquith put his question to Sir Edward Carson. 
Sir Edward replied by asking whether it was “a firm offer.” 
“If so, I will answer it”—meaning, we can only presume, that 
Ulster would, in that case, accept the decision. 








To the deep disappointment of all the best elements in the 
House, Mr. Asquith, instead of proving that his questions 
were not merely “traps,” but bond-fide attempts at a settle- 
ment, did not meet Sir Edward Carson by a frank avowal that 
the offer implied was a firm offer. Instead, he escaped, or, 
rather, tried to escape, from the predicament by a lawyer-like 
device : “T understand it [7.e., his question as to Ulster accept- 
ing the decision] is not answered,” and passed on to reassert 
certain well-worn but fallacious objections to the Refer- 
endum. We are most anxious to write nothing that will make 
compromise more difficult, but we are bound to say nothing 
impresses us so unfavourably in the whole of Thursday’s 
debate as Mr. Asquith’s manner of dealing with Sir Edward 
Carson’s question as to the firm offer. We have dealt at 
length with the Referendum proposals elsewhere, and will 
only say here that we regard the situation with the utmost 
anxiety. It is true that a chink of the only unbolted 
door is still open, but that is the most that can be said. 
The moderate Liberals may yet save us from civil war 
if they will only make their influence felt. Can they refuse to 
make the effort ? 


For purposes of record we must note that the vote of 
censure, on which Thursday’s debate took place, was moved 
by Mr. Bonar Law, and that it resulted in a majority of 93 
for the Ministry (345—252). The voting was on strict party 
lines, but Sir Edward Carson and several other Ulster 


Members were absent unpaired. They had to leave for Ulster 
by the night train. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Lord Robert Cecil 
called attention to the condition of the workmen engaged on 
the naval works at Rosyth. There had been gross neglect of 
a body of three thousand six hundred men, with their families 
numbering altogether about six thousand persons. In 1911 
the Government were very anxious to have a town-planning 
scheme at Rosyth, and issued a notice saying in effect that any 
one building in the district whose house was found subse- 
quently to interfere with the town-planning scheme would be 
liable to have the house removed without compensation. That 
put acomplete stopper on private enterprise. Yet no town- 
planning scheme had been produced. The contractor had 
housed nine hundred men, besides women and children. In 
1913 the Government contracted for further works, and even 
then made no provision for housing. There was a case of 
overcrowding in which one room in a two-roomed house was 
occupied by seven lodgers, and the other room by a man and 
wife and four children. 








At Bedford Mr. Lloyd George had said—-not of Rosyth: 
“Housing is atrocious, inadequate, insufficient, insanitary, 
rotten.” If Mr. Lloyd George had been speaking of the 
Government housing at Rosyth, no one could have quarrelled 
with his lurid adjectives. Mr. Macnamara’s defence on behalf 
of the Government was barren and perfunctory. The sub- 
stance of the charges, unfortunately, could not be disputed: 
We hope the country will take note of the insincerity of a 
Government who not only allow such conditions to exist, but 
create them, while they prevent private enterprise from making 
good their defects, and allow their Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to go about the country vilifying private persons who at least 
are doing their duty according to their lights. Lord Robert 
Cecil did a public service in calling attention to this gross 
case of administrative ineptitude. 








Mr. Churchill explained the Navy Estimates in a vivid and 
lucid speech of two and a half hours in the Commons on 
Tuesday. They were the largest Estimates, he said, ever pre- 
sented to the House. In the past three years there had been 
an increase of six and three-quarter millions, apart from new 
construction. More than two millions of that amount was 
accounted for by pay and victuals. The laying-in of a large 
supply of oil had cost one and a half millions. The air service, 
which had been entirely created during the past three years, 
had cost nearly a million, One and three-quarter millions had 
been consumed by all the needs of a larger fleet, more costly 
ships, and scientific development. Increased Estimates were 
thus inevitable; all the world was building ships of the 
greatest power. Even small States were doing it. “It is 
sport to them. It is life and death to us.” Two years ago he 
had given a series of programmes of new construction which 
were to extend over six years. They were :— 

4, 5, 4, 4 4 4, 
as against the German programme of 

2, 3, 3, 2. 
The Admiralty still asked for that, and for nothing more. It 
satisfied their interpretation of the sixty per cent. standard of 
superiority over the next strongest naval Power. 


-, ~) 


The country, continued Mr. Churchill, was now in the third 
year of the series, and the Admiralty believed that the four 
ships already foreshadowed would be enough. We may point 
out here that the four ships of the present programme were 
formerly accepted as sufficient only because three ships were 





expected from Canada. Mr. Churchill himself explained that 
the Canadian ships were not a mere luxury, but were necessary 
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for “whole-world” purposes. When the Cancdian offer was tem- 
porarily wiihdrawn the Admiralty met the need by accelerating 
the constructicn of three ships last year. The benefits of that 
acceleration will have disappeared by next year. What, then, 
is to be done to fill the gap? This is really the essential 
problem of the Estimates. Mr. Churchill’s answer was that 
there is to be an acceleration of two ships this year. This 
announcement was contained in a survey of the naval needs of 
the Mediterranean which must now be summarized. 


THE 





In 1912, said Mr. Churchill, the Government had investigated 
the whole question of the Mediterranean, and had decided that 
we must remain “the independent guardian of our own 
important and long-established interests.” Accordingly the 
Admiralty proposed to place in the Mediterranean by the end 
of 1915 a battle squadron of eight battleships based on Malta, 
six of which at least would be‘ Dreadnoughts’ or ‘ Lord Nelsons.’ 
To these would be attached four large armoured cruisers, four 
light cruisers, and sixteen destroyers. The two ships of the 
present year’s programme which would be accelerated for 
the purpose of this scheme would be ready in the third 
quarter of 1916. Turning to the Pacific, Mr. Churchill 
said that the situation there would be absolutely regulated 
by decisions in European waters. No European State 
could conquer the Dominions unless the British Navy 
had been destroyed. The desire of the Dominions to have 
navies under their own control was natural, though it would 
be difficult to fit them into a sound strategy. To meet the 
difficulty the Imperial Squadron bad been conceived. By 
sending their capital ships to the Imperial Squadron the 
Dominions would create a strong force able to move freely 
about the world and bring aid wherever it was needed, and at 
the same time local pride and interest would be satisfied. We 
have only space to add that a new rank is to be created, that of 
Lieutenant-Commander. 


In the debate on the Navy Estimates on Wednesday the 
question of democratizing the selection of officers was raised 
by Mr. Hugh Edwards. He appealed to the Admiralty to do 
more for poor boys by establishing bursaries at Osborne and 
Dartmouth and making merit rather than money the main 
avenue into the Service. Mr. Barnes, the Labour Member, in 
seconding the motion, declared that what they ought to do 
was so to reduce the fees as to enable selection to be made of 
the best brains in the whole community. Mr. Macnamara, in 
reply, maintained that the careful inquiry he had made into 
the circumstances of the twelve hundred naval cadets entered 
in the last five years showed that, as a rule, their parents 
were not rich people. Under the present system any British 
citizen could send his son up as a candidate for a cadetship, 
but he admitted that the fees rather seriously restricted the 
area of selection, though twenty-five per cent. of the candidates 
could now enter at reduced fees. Mr. Macnamara made out 
a fairly good case for the existing régime, but, in view of the 
closing down of Keyham and his admissions as to the fees, 
it could not be regarded as a satisfactory answer to the main 
contention of Mr. Barnes, that the area of selection is unduly 
restricted by financial considerations. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Aubrey 
Herbert moved a resolution in regard to our position in the 
Mediterranean. Withouta strong Fleet we could not have 
a strong policy. The main portion of Sir Edward Grey's 
reply was in every way excellent, for he insisted in the 
strongest terms upon the absolute necessity of maintain- 
ing the Triple Entente. What had proved essential to the 
peace of Europe during the troublous times of the past two 
years had been the existing grouping of the Powers. “We 
remain attached to those understandings.” Sir Edward Grey 
might, indeed, have gone further, and said that in the present 
state of things the severance of the bonds which bind the 
Triple Entente would almost certainly result in immediate 
war. 


During the week the House of Lords has discussed at 
length the Bill introduced by Lord Willoughby de Broke 
authorizing the raising by compulsion from among the well- 
to-do classes of a body to be called the Imperial Force. In 
the course of the seeond day’s debate on Wednesday Lord 
Cromer, with his habitual clearness and common-sense, insisted 
(1) that the military defences of the country were in a highly 
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unsatisfactory condition; (2) that a great amount of electoral 
capital could be made out of any proposals which a 
render our defence system really effective; (3) that therefor, 
the only true solution of the problem was a ocltemenn 
“entirely out of the party atmosphere.” What was wanted 
was an agreement among responsible statesmen on both sides 
as to the main principles. No doubt tere were great diffi. 
culties, but those difficulties had been overcome in othor 
countries, and there was no reason why they should not be 
overcome here. When national defence was at stake all 
parties in the German Reichstag would merge and vote as 
one man in order to secure a proper army and navy for the 
German nation. The same might be said of France. [Lord 
Cromer might have added Switzerland, where the one thine 
safe to predict of any Switzer is that he wili declare that the 
Republic must maintain its system of universal military 
service.} So long, continued Lord Cromer, as we allowed this 
question to be the mere shuttlecock of party, we were at a 
great disadvantage as compared with the rest of Europe, 


Lord Cromer ended his speech by a statement which was, 
and no doubt was desired by him to be, more far-reaching 
even than the subject of the debate. He insisted on tha 
extreme importance at this moment of unity in the Unionist 
Party. We most heartily agree. At times of great crisis jt 
is essential that the leaders should adopt no policy which does 
not command the assent of the party as a whole. The greuter 
the crisis and the greater the danger, the more essential it is 
to operate on central lines, and only to take action which will 
enable the Unionists to advance in full strength and full con- 
fidence. 


Other notable speeches in the debate were those by Lord 
Sydenham, Lord Roberts,and Lord Midleton. Lord Sydenham, 
though opposed to the policy of the National Service Leagne, 
advocated compulsory universal training for boys. Lord 
Roberts could not support the Bill, because, instead of 
appealing to the working classes to accept a system of universal 
military training, it would accentuate the division between 
the different classes, and would render the working people 
suspicious of what might appear to them an attempt on the 
part of the wealthier classes to get full control of the military 
power. Our system must be truly democratic. We agree; 
but we are bound to say we are attracted by Lord Willoughby 
de Broke’s plan for shaming the working classes into taking 
their proper share of the duty of national defence by imposing 
it in the first place on the well-to-do. Lord Roberts ended 
by a declaration that as long as national defence was a party 
question there was not the slightest chance of universal 
military service being accepted. 


Lord Midleton, who always brings weight and good sense 
into a debate, endorsed Lord Cromer’s appeal, which, he 
rightly said, went home to the House more than any made 
in the course of the discussion. It was admitted by all classes 
that some provision must be made against invasion. On the 
other hand, every soldier admitted that the present provision 
was inefficient through lack of officers and lack of training. 
“That was the point on which the Opposition invited the 
Government to give them an opportunity of seeing whether 
the two sides, working together, with the best military opinion 
to guide them, could not come to some point where they could 
take a step forward and save themselves from the impeach- 
ment that during seven years of profound peace they were 
unable to make proper preparation for an emergency which 
abroad as well as at home was known to be not very far from 
them.” These are grave words, though they will be scouted 
by the party politician as ridiculous. Like the foolish virgins, 
we are trusting to the belief that somehow or other we shall be 
able to get oil for our lamps when the need arises. But, unfor- 
tunately, we sball be worse off than were the foolish virgins, 
for they at least could “go to them that sell.” In the day of 
national peril, where can we find those who will sell us the 
courage, the devotion, and the skill of men trained to defend 
their country in arms, and trained also to recognize that there 
are things dearer than life, and that men who are called upon 
to make the supreme sacrifice must make it joyfully? On 
Thursday the Bill was rejected by 53 votes to 34. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Bill establishing @ 
system of Imperial naturalization on a uniform basis was read 
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a second time. Lord Emmott, the Under-Secretary for the 


Colonies, in introducing the measure, laid stress on the fact 
that it bad been jointly agreed on by the Home and oversea 
Dominion Governments. At present an alien naturalized in 
the Mother Country carried the privilege of British citizen- 
ship with him over the whole world. But an alien naturalized 
in one of the Dominions—e.g., an American naturalized in 
Canada—became an alien again on migrating to another 
Dominion or to the Mother Country. The Bill, which repre- 
sented ten years’ negotiations between the Imperial and 
Dominion Governments, sought to remove this anomaly, its 
effect, in the words of the unanimous decision of the last 
Imperial Conference, being to render Imperial nationality 
world-wide and uniform. The Bill, which was supported 
without reserve by Lord Selborne and with slight qualification 
by Lord Halsbury, was agreed to without further discussion. 


The Select Committee appointed by the House of Lords to 
inquire into the allegations in the Press against Lord Murray 
of Elibank met on Friday week and again on Tuesday. The 
charges, as formulated on behalf of the Morning Post and 
the National Review, are practically identical. As they are 
familiar, we need not repeat them now. We may note, however, 
the protest made by Mr. Shearman on Tuesday on behalf of 
Lord Murray against the statement that Lord Murray had 
used his position as Chief Whip to try to get the Marconi 
contract ratified on August 6th, 1912, without any real dis- 
cussion, and that if he bad succeeded the fact that he had 
had dealings in American Marconi shares would never have 
been disclosed. That, he said, was an entirely new 
charge, and to Lord Murray it was incomprehensible. 
So far as the proceedings of the Committee have gone, 
we tbink it would be impossible for any fair person not 
to contrast them most favourably with those of the House of 
Commons Marconi Committee. The whole atmosphere of the 
inquiry is scrupulously impartial and judicial. It would be 
impossible to imagine members of this Committee receiving 
pertinent private information from Ministers and withholding 
it from their colleagues. And yet the party cant of our 
Liberals of to-day tells us that the House of Lords is merely 
a permanent Tory club from which nothing but flagrant 
partisanship can be expected. Well, we may be old-fashioned, 
but we confess that we prefer Lord Halsbury’s way to that 
of Mr. Handel Booth or Mr. Falconer. 


In view of the conflicting statements as to the numbers, 
organization, and equipment of the Ulster Volunteer Force, 
the precise information supplied by the Military Corre- 
spondent of the Times in Wednesday's and Thursday’s issues 
should dispel many current illusions on the subject. The 
actual number of men already enrolled is approximately 
110,000, irrespective of those who would join from the rest of 
the United Kingdom and the overseas Dominions if Ulster 
needed them ; they are, moreover, in the main in the flower of 
their age and of excellent physique. As regards organization, 
decentralization has been the rule, the system resting on a 
basis in which each county forms a self-contained unit. 
There are at present sixty-five organized battalions, Belfast 
leading with eighteen, Down coming next with ten, while other 
counties have either five, four, three, or two battalions, varying 
in strength from four hundred to two thousand men. 


The counties also supply corps for transport and supply and 
cadet bicycle corps, and there is an extensive medical 
organization, including regimental doctors, dressing stations, 
ambulances, and hospitals. The democratic basis of the 
system is shown in the rule by which the enrolled men nominate 
their section leaders, the latter electing their company officers, 
who in turn choose their commanding officer, subject to the 
approval of headquarters. There is an Ulster Signalling and 
Despatch Riding Corps which serves the whole province, 
which has four hundred motor-cars and two hundred motor- 
cyclists at its disposal, and has established a complete system 
of communication by flag, lamp, and heliograph all over the 
province, and Volunteer post offices are already working in 
conjunction with it. While the training of the Volunteers is 
in the hands of ex-Regular and Volunteer commanders, the 
administration and finance are entrusted to County Com- 
mittees. Finally, the Military Correspondent estimates the 
number of rifles available at eighty thousand, consigned, for 


the most part, in parcels of five, to selected men, so that 
wholesale seizure would be impracticable. 


The Daily Chronicle of Wednesday gives prominence, 
without any editorial comment, to a remarkable letter on the 
amnesty in Portugal. The writer, Mr. Donald Mackenzie, of 
Tatsfield, Surrey, sends a long letter recently received from a 
resident in Lisbon testifying to the beneficent and elevating 
influence of imprisonment on the political prisoners. One 
of the released prisoners was the husband of his cook, who 
“came to this house on the day of his liberation ” :— 

“Asa proof of the good treatment received by prisoners, this 

man has been greatly benefited by his imprisonment, as he has 
been taught two trades and had his education so advanced during 
his period of restraint that he now seems quite a gentleman along- 
side his spouse. She can scarcely speak a single sentence in her 
native tongue without grammatical errors, while his language 
savours of the study and the schools through the acquaintance 
which he has made with the literature of Portugal during these 
three years. It is to the credit of aristocratic families, some of 
whose members were among the political prisoners, that they 
supplied good books for all who cared to read, and in this way 
have advanced the education of several. The fraternal feeling 
among all ranks of these prisoners is a very pleasant feature of 
their experience.” 
The picture of the fusion of the classes and masses brought 
about by the system of imprisonment without trial is vastly 
touching. Are we to expect that Liberal editors will now 
advocate for the working classes the privilege of three years’ 
moral, intellectual, and literary uplifting in the cells of a 
prison P 


The double significance of Yuan Shib-kai’s decree announ- 
cing his decision to perform the sacrifice known as the Worship 
of Heaven at the Circular Altar in the southern suburb of 
Peking on the Winter Solstice, is discussed by a Peking 
correspondent of the Times in last Saturday's issue. In 
the first place, the rite has, by immemorial tradition, 
been regarded as an essentially Imperial function, and 
its revival is clearly meant to glorify Yuan Shib-kai, 
though he adroitly endeavours to divest it of this character 
by declaring that the worship will be universal. As the 
correspondent puts it, “he who performs such a sacrifice 
becomes, to the vast majority of the people, the Sovereign 
of China. The act possesses extraordinary significance, 
and restores to the Government the religious sanction which 
it has seemed to the literati to lack since the Revolution.” 
The other point is that, by re-establishing the sacrifices to 
Confucius as well as the Worship of Heaven, he is to all 
intents and purposes instituting a State religion, though he 
has denied this intention in a special decree in which he 
reaffirms his adhesion to the principle of religious liberty 
enunciated in the provisional Constitution. “The truth is,” 
the correspondent sums up, “that reaction is paramount, and, 
as usual in China, is even more violent than the reform 
movement which preceded it.” 








On Thursday the King and Queen visited the National 
Institute for the Blind in Great Portland Street. The 
Institute was formerly known as the British and Foreign 
Blind Association. If the Institute succeeds, as we have no 
doubt it will, in developing its work as its officials propose, it 
will be largely due to the generous energy of Mr. C. A. 
Pearson. He and Captain Towse (who lost his sight in the 
South African War) have not merely conquered the dis- 
advantages of their own afflictions, but have determined to aid 
in a manner never attempted before the thirty-three thousand 
totally blind persons and the hundred and fifty thousand 
persons whose sight is too defective to read ordinary type. 
The most striking proposal is to cheapen the system of 
producing Braille type. If this is accomplished the golden 
gates of literature will be thrown wide open to people against 
whom they have been closed. £30,000 is needed immediately 
for the work of the Institute, and £100,000 as a maintenance 
fund. A Mansion House Fund has been opened. We never 
felt more certain that the response to a Mansion House 
appeal will be prompt and ample. The scheme is to 
bring one of the best solaces in life to those to whom it 
means a thousand times more than to ordinary men. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 





Consols (2) were on Friday 74}—Friday week 74}§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PEACE AND THE REFERENDUM. 


R. BONAR LAW, on behalf of the Unionist Party, 
has made an offer to Mr. Asquith which, if accepted, 
would not only save us from the immediate peril of civil 
war, but would provide a temporary settlement, and perhaps 
the only settlement possible, of the Home Rule problem. If 
Mr. Asquith and the Liberals finally reject that offer, then 
they will have told us in unmistakable terms that they 
prefer civil war to ascertaining the will of the nation by 
a direct vote. Happily it is just possible to say that Mr. 
Asquith has not absolutely and finally rejected the offer. 
He has, however, gone so near rejection that, unless the 
moderate men in his party use their influence in the cause 
of peace, final rejection of the Referendum proposal is, we 
fear, certain. A great responsibility remains upon those 
Liberals, and we are sure they are many, who in their 
hearts regard the proposal tv refer the matter to the final 
arbitrament of the electors as sound and reasonable and 
offering the only prospect of peace still open. Every 
way out but a Poll of the People has been rejected. 
That still remains. To the Liberal moderates, the men 
who, if Mr. Asquith had closed with Mr. Bonar Law’s 
offer, would have felt an intense sense of relief, we appeal. 
No doubt they are a minority, but they are a minority 
powerful enough to make their influence prevail if they 
will only rouse themselves to action. We admit we are 
asking much. It is always a painful and thankless task 
for men to differ from their leaders and from the majority 
of their party, and to exercise pressure against the will 
of that majority. It exposes those who, for other 
reasons, may be extremely anxious to be regarded as good 
party men, and who are in fact good party men,*to the 
charge of having lost faith and heart, of having gone over 
to the enemy, of cowardice, and of want of stability. 
Again, the moderate minority are always inclined to think 
that they are too weak and impotent to take action, and 
that nothing they can do will affect the issue. Yet, asa 
matter of fact, these pleas of impotence are ill-founded. 
In moments like the present the moderate minority, 
imstead of being impotent, are all-powerful. If they 
will only have the courage and the patriotism to exercise 
their influence, it will prevail. If the Referendum proposal 
fails, it is agreed on all hands that there is nothing before 
the country but bloodshed and civil war, which may 
very easily spread—perhaps we may say will be certain 
to spread—from Ireland to this country. But the 
Government can only face the coercion of Ulster if 
they have behind them an absolutely united party. 
This means that the refusal to consult the people by 
a Referendum could not be sustained if a dozen Liberal 
Members of Parliament, backed by a group of prominent 
Liberals outside, were to tell the Prime Minister that 
he must use the coercion of the popular vote before 
he uses the coercion of the rifle, the machine-gun, 
and the 18-pounder. For that is the real issue, 
Whatever the Ulstermen may say now in hot blood, 
it is absolutely certain that, if the Bill were referred 
to the country and adopted by the country, all risk 
of serious resistance in Ulster would cease. If they 
ean show that they have the people behind them, the 
Government have an instrument for coercing Ulster 
infinitely more potent than a million of soldiers. The 
moderates in the Liberal Party have only to tell Mr. 
Asquith : “ You must use this instrument. If you do not, 
we cannot support you,” and that instrument will be used. 
Up till now it might have been urged by Mr. Asquith that 
it was useless to appeal to the country because, even if the 
decision were favourable to Home Rule, there would still be 
eivil war. That cannot be said now. The Union'st Party 
have not merely agreed to withdraw all active opposition 
should the people decide against the Union, but have 
agreed that the Government would then be justified in 
using coercion. Further, it is plain from Sir Edward 
Carson’s demand for “a firm offer” that, if the Government 
expressed their willingness to abide by the will of the 
people, so would the Ulstermen. 
Once again, then, let us make our appeal to the moderate 
Liberals. If a dozen Liberal Members of Parliament 
would get together and insist upon the Referendum, or, if 





they prefer it, upon the acceptance of Mr. Pirio’s 
which has also had the approval of Sir Edward 
Carson, there would be no civil war. Again, if in ever 

constituency represented by a Liberal a dozen modera, 
men would meet and sign a letter to their Member askin 

for the Referendum, there would be peace. All that bd 
needed is for one or two moderate Liberals to take action 
and give a lead. We are certain that if they were to do 
so their example would instantly be followed, and the 
situation would be saved. Those who at heart agree with 
us, but who do not take action, will have a terrible respon. 
sibility upon them. When we appeal thus to Liberals we arg 
not advising action which has not been taken in the Unionist 
Party. Let noonesuppose that the Unionists adopted the ling 
of policy set forth by Mr. Bonar Law on Thursday night 
without the influence of the moderates being exercised, 
It is not too much to say that the Unionist Party has 
in the last few days been controlled by the action of the 
moderates, though such action exposed them to many 
risks. Why cannot the moderates in the Liberal Party 
do their part also? Are they afraid of being called 
trimmers ? No doubt they will be so described by men 
of narrow minds and cold hearts, and yet, in ‘truth, 
honest men may glory in the name. After all, when a 
boat is in peril of upsetting, who is the wise man—the 
man who throws his weight to the other side and trims 
the boat, or he who is too full of folly or of passion to 
care for a true balance ? 

Lest those Liberals to whom we are appealing should 
have failed to realize how great and far-reaching is 
Mr. Bonar Law’s offer, we may set it forth in plain 
language. It means, in the first place, that the Unionist 
Party is prepared for absolute and complete abandonment 
of opposition to the Home Rule Bill if a bare majority of 
the electors at a Referendum are in favour of that Bill. 
In that case, they will be pledged in honour not merely to 
“sombre acquiescence,” but to do their best to get the 
Protestants of the North of Ireland not to oppose the Bill 
by force. Remember, too, that if the question is decided 
in this way, the Government will lose none of their other 
measures. It will be perfectly competent for them to remain 
in office and to pass under the Parliament Act not only 
the Welsh Bill but the Plural Voting Bill, and to 
carry out their scheme of House of Lords reform. Again, 
we must remember that the Opposition have made no 
attempt to get the Bill before the country in the way most 
favourable to themselves—that is, in its present form and 
without the Exclusion clauses. The Bill will be sent to 
the country with the safety-valve added, and therefore in 
a shape far more likely to be accepted than if it offered no 
compromise to the Ulstermen. [What no doubt would 
happen if a Referendum were agreed to would be that the 
present Bill, plus the clauses embodying the Government 
suggestions, would be passed by both Houses exactly in 
the form desired by the Government, and a clause 
would be added declaring that the Bill should not be 
presented for the Royal Assent till a Poll of the 
People had been taken in favour of the Bill.} Thus 
the Opposition have placed themselves unreservedly in 
the hands of the electors. If the vote goes against 
them, they have parted with the tremendous opportunities 
for turning out the Government which admittedly would 
occur if the Government were to enter upon the task of 
coercing Ulster, with not a unanimous but a divided 
nation behind them. The Opposition by agreeing to a 
Referendum in this particular form have, in fact, thrown 
away the weapon which might have proved fatal to the 
Government—the weapon of resisting the coercion m 
Ulster in detail. Does anyone suppose that an Opposi- 
tion fiercely keen to turn out the Government, as are 
the present Opposition on grounds which have nothing 
to do with Ireland, would lightly have agreed to rum 
the risk of an unfavourable decision? ‘ Why, then, 
did they agree?” it will be asked. They agreed 
because they are willing to make a great sacrifice of 
party advantage in order to prevent bloodshed. That * 
the simple truth. Why should not Liberals be willing to 
make a similar sacrifice ? Once more, how can they refuse 
to use the coercion of the ballot-paper rather than the 
coercion of the bayonet? That is the question which 1s 
before the country, the question which clamours for an 
answer—the question which, if it is not answered, will 
haunt the Government and the Liberal Party for all time. 
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THE MURDER OF M. CALMETTE. 


O one who knows French history will need to be told 
N that political crises frequently arise in France out 
of incidents that seem to have no direct connexion with 

olities. A duel caused by a personal quarrel, a murder, 
P wiadie in commercial life, a case of alleged treachery in 
the Army, is found suddenly to have involved the Govern- 
ment of the moment, and what appears to be purely a case 
for a Criminal Court abases or raises a political party, and 
diverts the whole course of politics, it may be, for months, 
or even years. Such a process seems tnghly illogical to 
foreign onlookers, and yet * illogical is the wrong word 
to use. Rather the process is an extension to the point of 
morbidity of the primary French quality of logic. The 
ultimate responsibility of the Government for everything 
that happens is insisted on so intricately and ingeniously 
that superficially demonstrable motives and connivances 
(which would entirely escape the attention of persons 
less disposed by nature to this form of deduction) 
are almost invariably discovered to relate the men 
in office to the scandal of the moment. If a well- 
known editor had been murdered in England by the 
wife of a Minister, the political results, though they might 
be serious owing to the resignation of the Minister and the 
necessary rearrangement of the Government, could be more 
or less definitely foreseen. The Minister would disappear, 
for a time at all events, but he would carry a good dea! of 
sympathy with him, for he would be regarded as a victim, 
not as the accomplice in his wife’s mad act ; and the whole 
affair would be dissociated from politics. In France it is 
quite otherwise. M. Caillaux is being abused as though 
he himself had murdered M. Calmette. He is pursued in 
the streets by cries of “ Assassin!” and the effects of his 
wife’s crime recoil in a political shape on the whole 
Government of which he was a member. The convulsion 
of feeling which starts a new political rumour every hour 
of the day in Paris is as great now as when M. Carnot 
was assassinated, or when M. Félix Faure died with 
mysterious suddenness, or when Boulanger nearly seized 
the reins of government, or when Zola accused the 
accusers of Dreyfus, or when the Panama Canal 
affair was exposed. French journalists “work up” the 
topic of the day with a resourcefulness and a talent 
for dramatic effects that are possibly unmatched in any 
country. We are accustomed to think of American 
journalists as the consummate purveyors of “ sensation ” ; 
but they are rather like conjurers who use a great deal of 
apparatus; the French journalist is the master of the art 
of connecting effects with causes by a process of what 
may be called dramatic ratiocination for which he depends 
on his imagination. It is perhaps worth while to say 
this, since an upheaval that seems about to humiliate or 
cripple France always owes a large part of its power of 
terrifying to the peculiar talents of French journalists. If 
the Ulster danger—to take an example—were described 
day by day by French journalists, foreign observers of 
English politics would long before this have come to the 
conclusion, not merely that civil war was certain, but that 
the whole Empire had already been betrayed and ruined. 
The crime of Mme. Caillaux has added not a word 
to the charges which M. Calmette had made in the 
Figaro against M. Caillaux. It ought not, therefore, 
to deflect one vote in the next elections, for it has little 
or nothing to do with politics. But the crime has 
happened in France, and it will change votes, and not only 
votes, but perhaps entire party programmes, and will 
bring down other men than M. Gaillaux. 

The attacks of M. Gaston Calmette on M. Caillaux in 
the Figaro had been going on for some time. M. Caillaux 
Was accused of secret negotiations with Germany about 
the Congo—there was nothing new in that; of resorting 
toa kind of blackmail, and forcing a private person who 
had found himself financially at the mercy of the Govern- 
ment to subscribe large sums to the funds of M. Caillaux’s 
political party ; of having entered, as Finance Minister, 
into numerous corrupt bargains; and of having intrigued 
against the Income Tax while pretending to be one 
of its ardent supporters. How much actual proof 
M. Calmette had of all that he wrote we have no means of 
knowing. Of course he wrote asa partisan, and like all 
partisans he no doubt greatly exaggerated. M. Cuaillaux 
and his wife were much harassed by these accusations, 


which, however, were not much worse than the run 
of such political blackenings in French newspapers. 
And here we may notice the ease with which French news- 
papers can always lay their hands on political documents 
for the purpose of a personal campaign. There is little 
secrecy in the Government Departments. Sometimes the 
documents quoted in a personal campaign are used as 
evidence of something to which they actually make no 
reference. But the important thing, apparently, is to be 
able to quote a hitherto unpublished official document, the 
genuineness of which cannot be denied; it looks con- 
vincing ; and it is not difficult for an ingenious mind to 
describe a situation into which the document fits in some 
highly sinister manner. One document which M. Calmette 
published was a private letter written several years ago by 
M. Caillaux to his former wife. In this letter M. Caillaux 
had declared that he was torpedoing, as Mr. Lloyd George 
would say, the Income Tax Bull, while ostensibly speaking 
in its favour. Finally, it became known that M. Calmette 
was about to publish a statement of the Procurator- 
Genera! (or Public Prosecutor) to the effect that M. Caillaux 
had procured the postponement of the trial of Rochette, 
the notorious swindler, the implication, of course, being 
that M. Caillaux could not afford to let his own dealings 
with Rochette become public. 

At this point Mme. Caillaux consulted a Magistrate 
as to how M. Calmette could be prevented from publishing 
more charges. She proposed an action against him. The 
Magistrate advised her strongly against it. She decided 
thereupon to take the law into her own hands. On Mon- 
day evening she called at the Figaro office. When her name 
was sent up, M. Calmette was astonished at her coming, 
but remarked to M. Paul Bourget: “She is a woman. I[ 
suppose I cannot refuse to see her.” The lights were 
turned on as Mme. Caillaux came into the room, and she 
immediately shot M. Calmette five times with a Browning 
revolver. He died a few hours ufterwards, and it was dis- 
covered that in his pocket-book, torn by the passage of one 
of the bullets, was the statement by the Procurator- 
General which he had intended to publish. M. Caillaux’s 
resignation of the portfolio of Finance was accepted the 
next day. Onthe same day in the Chamber M. Monis, 
speaking for the Government, said that no such statement 
as rumour attributed to the Procurator-General about the 
Rochette trial could be found. Thereupon M. Barthou 
produced a copy of the statement out of his pocket, and 
read it amid great excitement. 

The result of this revelation was prompt and drastic. 
The Committee which is inquiring into the Rochette affair 
was given the powers of a Juge d’lnstruction by the 
Chamber, although the decision of the Senate has not yet 
been announced. A French Parliamentary Committee 
has never before been granted the searching judicial 
functions and powers of compulsion which belong to an 
examining Magistrate. Even in the Panama scandal, as 
the Times correspondent says, these powers were withheld. 
But the Government have probably taken a wise step. It 
would be outrageous not to investigate to the bottom so 
flagrant a scandal. M. Monis, who was Prime Minister when 
the trial was suddenly and unexpectedly postponed, and 
who has resigned his portfolio, is implicated quite as much 
as M. Caillaux himself. And M. Barthou will also have some 
questions to answer—how, for instance, he abstracted the 
document from the Ministry of Justice. The results of 
the inquiry, whatever they may be, are bound definitely to 
weaken or strengthen the friends of M. Caillaux and 
M. Doumergue in their struggle at the coming elections 
with the new Briandist Party. French politics tend to 
merge the former numerous groups into two main camps. 
On the one side are the extreme Radicals and the Socialists, 
who are opposed to three years’ service, the traditional 
indirect taxation, and conciliation towards the Church. 
On the other side are the followers of M. Briand, who 
demand stronger defences, three years’ service, mixed 
principles of taxation, and conciliation towards the Church. 
The pistol-shots of Mme. Caillaux will echo loudly through 
this approaching controversy. 





SOME NAVAL PROBLEMS. 


ORD HALIFAX the Trimmer told the nation two 
hundred and twenty years ago that the first article 








of an Englishman’s political creed must be that he 
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“believeth in the sea.” ‘“ Without that there needeth no 
General Council to pronounce him incapable of salvation 
here.” That is as true now as ever it was, or, rather, we 
may say that its truth has been intensified by modern con- 
ditions. In the days of William and Mary we could still 
feed ourselves without keeping the command of the sea. 
We cannot do so now. Again, in those days it was far 
easier to improvise a force to repel invasion than it is now. 
Lastly, the temptation to invade is now far greater. 
In Halifax’s time there was no Empire. Now the 
British Empire, if the blow at the heart can be given by 
invasion, affords the richest plunder that the world has 
ever seen. If we had what we desire, the Swiss Militia 
system, and the whole of the male population of the 
country were trained to arms, and thereby conditions were 
established which would never make it worth anybody’s 
while to put his hand into the hornets’ nest, we should 
have enormously strengthened our sea force by giving it 
that freedom which every naval strategist desires. No 
one would then be nervous about letting the enemy have 
four days’ freedom of action in the German Ocean while 
the Navy was doing some necessary work elsewhere. Yet 
even then the Navy would still remain our essential line of 
defence, and the command of the sea would be as vital as 
ever. But how much more must it be our prime pre- 
occupation when, instead of making an invasion raid the 
most hopeless of enterprises even if we were temporarily 
open to such attack, we pointedly invite the attempt by our 
want of preparation, and tell the world by deeds, if not by 
words, that we dare not give our Navy even forty-eight 
hours’ rest from the instant duty of a coast-guard ? 

We cannot attempt here to set out in detail the 
number of new ships we ought to build, or what kind of 
ships would most help to make us secure. In this matter 
the public mind is so easily confused by arithmetical 
calculations that little comes of attempts to deal with them. 
We can only insist once again on the tremendous responsi- 
bility that lies upon the Government, and express the hope 
that they are dealing with the situation without fear of 
that large and noisy section of their followers which pro- 
elaims it a duty to neglect our naval defence. And here, 
even at the risk of being accused of partisanship, we 
cannot but record the great anxiety which we feel when 
asking ourselves whether the Government have done all 
that is necessary, or whether they are living from hand to 
mouth on a bare naval minimum for fear of annoying too 
greatly their pacifist followers. One would naturally like to 
believe that in a matter so essential the Government could 
be trusted always to resolve the doubt in favour of national 
safety. But how can we feel sure of this when we remember 
that only three months ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—the second man in the Government and the holder 
of the nation’s purse-strings—actually allowed a “ con- 
versation” with himself to be published, in which he in 
effect became the advocate of the naval reduction party, and 
used language which must have been intended to weaken 
the position of the First Lord of the Admiralty in his 
struggle to make adequate preparations to meet the dangers 
with which we are faced? ‘Ten years’ experience has 
shown us that the way to stimulate that German competi- 
tion for the command of the sea which is the source of all 
our anxieties, naval and financial, is for our Government 
to raise signals of distress, or what are, at any rate, sure 
to be taken in Germany as signals of distress. Yet these 
were raised in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s “ conversa- 
tion” with the reporter of the Daily Chronicle. Whenever 
an English statesman in office talks about the crime 
against humanity of bloated armaments, and the need for 
agreement with Germany to check them, and the appalling 
folly and wickedness of burdening the poor with the cost 
of armaments, our German rivals have always in their 
hearts, and often on their lips, one comment: “ 'T'hev are 
getting tired of it! They are on the point of giving in! 
You have only got to press them a little harder, keep up 
the pace a little longer, and they will collapse, and we shall 
win the race. Now or never! Ono more spurt and we 
have got tle greatest prize that the world can offer.” 

That is the German translation of our sententious 
appeals to humanity, and talk of cutting each other's 
throats. That was what happened when poor Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, with the best intentions in the world, 
tried to prove our goodwill and our friendliness to Germany 
by a pause in our naval preparations. German competition 





was at once stimulated, and that confidence which we in 
to see maintained in our Navy was shaken—a confidene 
which would have the effect, not of stimulating bas 
of depressing German rivalry, and making the Geni 
-— ask whether a race in which they were sure to 

beaten by the Power which had got the start in 
worth while. Signals of distress made by our Guan 
ment, followed, as they inevitably must be, by bitter pa 
anxious criticism from the Opposition, are, in fact, just the 
things to keep the German naval pot boiling. The front 
we ought to show to Germany is one of absolutely calm 
and unruffled determination not only to keep the nayal 
lead we have got, but to increase it. That is the line of 
action which would not only be worthy of the nation, but 
would daunt German ambition. If we wanted to egg the 
Germans on to overspend themselves and to impair their 
land power by too great additions to their Navy, no doubt 
we should be playing the game admirably in acting as we are 
acting. But since no one suggests that such a Machia. 
vellian policy is being pursued, or ought to be pursued, we 
stand condemned as people unable to play the great game 
with calmness and dignity, or to inspire that feeling of conf- 
dence which is the forerunner of success in all human affairs, 

A second naval problem to which we desire to call 
attention is very different. It is the strain on the Nayy 
caused by the new conditions under which it has to work— 
a problem which, though very serious, is happily free from 
party politics and for which there is no need to blame 
the Government. Till within ten years ago the British 
Navy was not only an Imperial force in fact and in 
essence, but in distribution. Our ships and their crews 
spent the greater part of their active sea service in distant 
waters—in the Indian Ocean, in the Pacific, in the Atlantic, 
and in the Mediterranean. The ordinary man was far 
more likely toencounter British warships and British sailors 
abroad than at home. Now all this is changed. The Fleet, 
obeying the absolutely sound rule that it must be where 
the potential enemy is, has become a home-keeping Fleet. 
The huge German Navy is concentrated in the narrow 
waters of the German Ocean, and there also, or close by, 
must our ships be concentrated. The result is that the Fleet 
now means the Home Fleet, and that our officers and sailors 
pass their lives in home waters. This change of environ- 
ment has had, and was bound to have, a far-reaching effect 
upon all concerned. Owing to the naval tradition that 
the sailor was entitled to give himself a good time when 
he was at home, since such luck seldom came his way, 
home waters came to be regarded as, and to be, expensive 
for all concerned. The result of home service playing 
so large a part in the sailor's life has been to make the 
men restless from the greatest source of restlessness in al! 
classes—namely, expenditure beyond their means. ‘lo give 
a concrete instance of what we mean, far more sailors 
marry now that the ships are always at home than married 
in old days. That is an excellent thing in itself, but it 
necessarily means greater expense for the man. Again, the 
sailors who do not marry have a great deal more shore 
leave than formerly, and that means greater opportunities 
for spending money. The Saturday-to-Monday habit, 
indeed, is said to be as great a cause of spending among 
the denizens of the lower deck as among those of Mayfair. 
No doubt common-sense will ultimately reassert itself, and 
the Navy will become accustomed to the changed condi- 
tions, but meanwhile we must expect a certain amount of 
gruinbling and restlessness which will need very careful 
watching. Let it not be supposed for a moment that we are 
suggesting that there is danger of a naval mutiny. We 
shall not see that. But we may,if we are not vigilant, 
see naval service cease to be as popular as it once was, and 
a sense that they are not being fairly treated grow up 
among the men and petty officers. 

A further naval problem which we can only touch upon 
very shortly is also due to the changed conditions in which 
the Navy finds itself. Though the essentials of naval 
strategy remain, of course, the same now as ever, what we 
may call the strategic standpoint has necessarily altered 
with the concentration of the Fleet in home waters. Naval 
thinkers have to readjust their focus. But this is a 
difficult job and needs time. Until the readjustment has 
taken place there is necessarily a great deal of bewilder- 
ment. No doubt in time the best brains of the Navy will 
be turned to the work of re-estimating naval values, and 
we shall have a new school of naval strategy. In this 
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may point out a disadvantage under which we 
from which our rivals are free. The German 
for the present at any rate, one clear, plain 
object upon which it can concentrate itself—the wresting 
of the command of the sea from the British Fleet. We, 
on the contrary, are still obliged to have a certain 
diffusion of aim in our policy. Our main object, of course, 
is to defend the command of the sea from the attack of 
the Germans, but at the same time our wide-stretching 
Empire and our foreign commitments are bound to distract 
our attention. Take a concrete example. Germany, except 
in theory, has no Mediterranean policy, or, so far as she 
has one, leaves its fulfilment in the hands of her allies. We 
are obliged, on account of Egypt and the route to India, not 
only to have a Mediterranean policy, but to support it by 
a Mediterranean Fleet. We cannot stake our all upon 
one issue as can the Germans. This is not a ground for 
undue pessimism, but it is a ground for the greatest care 
and vigilance, and, what is more, it is a reason why the 
Board of Admiralty and all who care about and can under- 
stand the problems of naval defence should encourage the 
best brains in the Navy to address themselves to those 
roblems of naval action, which have developed on new and 
unexpected lines during the last ten years. The times 
have changed, but we have not yet changed with them. 
Those who in our Navy perform the duties of a General 
Staff must bend their studious heads over their charts and 
readjust their ideas to meet the new situation. 


context we 
labour, but 
Navy has, 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


[ Mr. Asquith is the most important of Liberal 
politicians, Mr. Lloyd George is the most successful. 
His success has been extraordinary. Everything he has 
touched has brought additional kudos to himself—at least 
temporarily—and, though he is certainly the best abused 
of contemporary politicians, he is also the most admired by 
his own party, and, it may be added, the most popular with 
his own opponents. People who only read Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speeches, with their unending power of vitupera- 
tion, cannot understand how a man with such a bitter 
tongue can succeed in maintaining friendly relations with 
the friends of those whom he abuses. The answer is 
that Mr. Lloyd George possesses a personal charm of 
manner which wins the sympathy of almost all who meet 
him. This fact counts enormously in his success. There have 
been politicians in the past with greater ability than Mr. 
Lloyd George, and there are some in the present, who have 
failed again and again solely because of their personal 
bad temper. It would be unkind to put their names on 
paper, but their example remains a warning to those who 
know. Nobody, of course, takes Mr. Lloyd George’s bon- 
homie at its face value. Everyone understands that it is a 
combination of a kindly temperament with political calcu- 
lation. He is, in fact, the “compleat courtier,” and we are 
most of us so built that we prefer to be pleasantly deceived 
by the courtier’s smile rather than rudely braced by the 
candour of a friend. 

But good temper in private, supported by a genius for 
personalities and miscellaneous vituperation in public, 
clearly would not alone command a wide democratic 
success. By the nature of things, the influence of 
personal geniality must be limited to a comparatively 
narrow circle. The ‘“‘compleat courtier” knows that in 
a democratically governed country his main appeal must 

to the masses, just as in an autocratically governed 
country he must pander to the monarch. The peculiar 
success of Mr. Lloyd George, which makes him an outstand- 
ing figure in contemporary politics, is due to his capacity for 
dealing with crowds of men. He understands the mob as 
no other politician of to-day, not even Mr. Winston 

Churchill, understands it. He has grasped the fact that 
it is not the thing done, but the thing said, which is 
important if men in the mass are to be influenced. For 
the spoken word can be immediately appreciated by 

thousands of men, and, with the aid of the Press, by 
millions of men, at one moment; whereas before people 

can judge of the thing done time must elapse and investi- 
gation take place. Needless to say, we are here expounding 
no new doctrine. The secrets of the demagogue’s art have 

n understood in all ages. They have been better 
described by no one in our own country than by Dr. Robert 
South, himself a famous orator, who preached and wrote 





in the latter half of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries. The whole position is summarized 
in the following quotation from one of his sermons :— 

“The generality of mankind is wholly and absolutely governed 
by words and names: without, nay, for the most part even against, 
the knowledge men have of things. The multitude, or common 
rout, like a drove of sheep, or an herd of oxen, may be managed 
by any noise or cry which their drivers shall accustom them to. 
And, he who will set up for a skilful manager of the rabble, so 
long as they have but ears to hear, needs never enquire whether 
they have any understanding whereby to judge; but with two or 
three popular, empty words, such as ‘Popery and Superstition,’ 
‘Right of the Subject,’ ‘Liberty of Conscience,’ ‘Lord Jesus 
Christ’ well tuned and humour’d; may whistle them backwards 
and forwards, upwards and downwards, till he is weary; and get 
up upon their backs when he is so.” 


One is almost tempted to believe that Mr. Lloyd George 
has deliberately taken this passage for his guide in life, 
and that possibly it may be found inscribed in letters of 
gold over his bed. Here we have the explanation of the 
persistency with which he drags Dukes into all his popular 
speeches. He knows perfectly well that in the present 
temper of the English mob a Duke is a person who excites 
popular odium, and therefore, though the fact that a man 
has inherited a dukedom may have absolutely no relevance 
to the particular point at issue, Mr. Lloyd George rounds 
off every argument by dragging in a Duke. In the same 
way he drags in pathetic references to the sufferings of 
the poor. These, again, may have absolutely no relevance to 
the particular proposal he is making. It is common 
knowledge that the poor do suffer in many ways, and it is 
the common desire of all of us to diminish this suffering; 
but the fact of the suffering is no argument whatever for 
any particular method of dealing with difficult social 
problems. The hardships of the poor and the loneliness 
of widows serve just as well as a text for speeches in 
defence of Tariff Reform or the rights of property as for 
speeches in favour of Socialism. Mr. Lloyd George, how- 
ever, with the true instinct of the demagogue, knows that 
the mob is not affected by reason but by sentiment, and 
that a reference, with a well-worked-up break in the voice, 
to the humble cottage or the lonely widow will provoke a 
burst of cheering when a closely reasoned argument in 
favour of a particular course of policy would pass 
unheeded and uncomprehended above the heads of the 
audience. 

It is because Mr. Lloyd George understands these things 
that he has succeeded. And yet what does his success 
amount to? From his own point of view, it is superb. 
It has brought him the most important position in the 
Government next to that of Prime Minister; it has 
brought him the pleasure, which many men appreciate, 
of being honoured almost more than a Sovereign by crowds 
of his fellow-countrymen, and having his every movement 
chronicled by the newspaper Press of both parties. That 
is success of a kind; but when we turn from the personal 
aspects to the public aspects of this success the whole 
picture changes. It is impossible to point to any achieve- 
ment by Mr. Lloyd George which a serious statesman 
could regard with satisfaction. Some of his admirers in 
earlier days used to speak with bated breath of the Port 
of London Bill. People who know a little more about the 
subject are aware that the Port of London Bill was a 
Departmental measure which Mr. Lloyd George took up 
when he went to the Board of Trade, and which was in 
no sense his personal work, although to him belongs the 
credit of getting it through the House of Commons. The 
only pieces of constructive legislation for which he is per- 
sonally responsible are the Budget of 1909 and the 
Insurance Act of 1911. The Budget of 1909, as even his 
own admirers now know, has been, so far as its distinctive 
features were concerned, a colossal failure. The subject 
has been so often dealt with in these columns that it is 
almost superfluous to repeat again that a novel system of 
taxation, which its author promised would yield revenue to 
pay for Dreadnoughts and Old-Age Pensions, has resulted 
in a huge net loss to the public Exchequer; while the 
valuation intended to form a basis for these taxes bas 
depreciated landed property throughout the kingdom, has 
checked the progress of building, and is useless for any 
practical purpose whatsoever. 

The National Insurance Act cannot be so sweepingly 
condemned. It was based on the sound principle that 
men should pay for what they want. To make such a 
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proposal, in view of the political difficulties in giving effect 
to it, showed a certain quality of courage, for which fall 
eredit is due to Mr. Lloyd George. It must be added, 
too, that, if he had not been so skilful a demagogue, he 
could never have succeeded in passing an Act which 
imposes a direct tax upon many millions of the poorest 
people in the country as well as upon all employers of 
jabuur. In addition to these essential elements of 
unpopularity, the National Insurance Act cut right 
athwart the interests of the Friendly Societies and roused 
the opposition of the medical profession. If such a 
scheme had been put forward by any sedate, calmly 
reasoning statesman, it would have fallen dead. No one 
would have dared to support it. But, because Mr. Lloyd 
George knows how to play on the passions of the mob, he 
was able to persuade the country to accept a Bill which 
has probably done more than any other measure in the 
recollection of living men to upset the habits of the masses 
of the people. 

While the personal triumph involved in passing such 
a measure illustrates the extraordinary power which the 
clever demagogue can wield, Mr. Lloyd George’s quarrel 
with the doctors equally illustrates the defects of the 
demagogue’s habit of mind. There is little doubt that in 
the earlier stages of preparing his Bill Mr. Lloyd George 
forgot the doctors. He forgot them because, being a 
demagogue, he did not think it worth while to trouble 
about a body of men whose voting force was limited. It 
was only when they organized a powerful professional 
resistancs that he found it necessary to consult them, 
and then—again in the easy fashion of the demagogue— 
he bought off their opposition at the taxpayer’s expense, 
and converted a measure which the doctors thought 
would ruin them into a very gold-mine for their pro- 
fession. 

It may be argued that the success achieved in passing 
into law such a measure as this is a justification of the 
demagogic method. The answer is emphatically “No,” 
unless the measure itself has merits sufficient to secure its 
permanence. And the growing irritation created by the 
Insurance Act shows that this favourable view cannot 
safely be taken. A measure which one demagogue carried 
over the heads of the people, by the use of sentimental 
phrases and an appeal to party passion, may be swept 
away again by another demagogue, appealing to the self- 
interest of the majority of the voters. Thus, though it 
is conceivable that now and again a demagogue, who sees 
clearly the interests of his country, may utilize his power 
to advance measures for which, without his peculiar control 
of the mob, the country might have to wait for genera- 
tions, yet one can never be sure of the permanence of the 
progress achieved unless the measure is based on carefully 
thought out plans, so that it will stand the test of experi- 
ence. That is where the Insurance Act fails. It is a 
measure botched up by a politician in a hurry, and, though 
the principle of insurance is perfectly sound, the details 
are so badly worked out as to cause acute and unneces- 
sary irritation, and to render the permanence of the Act 
a matter of grave doubt. 

A word must be said about the Old-Age Pensions Act, 
not because that is a Lloyd-Georgian measure, but because 
Mr. Lloyd George, with characteristic astuteness, has 
allowed the legend to grow up that he was responsible for 
it. Asa matter of fact, it was drafted before he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was handed over to him 
to carry through the House of Commons. He had no 
more personal responsibility for it than any other member 
of the Cabinet, and less than the particular members who 
drafted it. 

If we have refrained from dealing in this article with 
the most debatable and debated episode in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s career, it is not because we have forgotten it, or 
hold that it may be ignored as a thing atoned for—we mean, 
of course, his share in the Marconi scandal. Our readers 
know our views, and there is, therefore, no need to repeat 
them—especially when to do so might prejudice the investi- 
gation of Lord Murray’s case now before the Lords 
Committee. We must point out, however, one aspect of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s action in the Marconi affair which 
separates his case from those of his colleagues. In 1900 
he fiercely condemned Mr. Chamberlain for not showing 
due delicacy and discretion in connexion with his invest- 
nients, and for setting a low instead of a high example. In 








ri. 
1912, Mr. Lloyd George, to put the thing at its lowest, f 
exceeded Mr. Chamberlain in want of care in such snattenn, 
On his own admissions, he sinned against the light. Take 
what view we will of the Marconi incident, Mr. Lloyd 
George stands self-condemned. Temperance may bee 
folly, drunkenness the most venial of offences, but a. 
must all condemn the teetotal missioner who not onl} 
gets drunk, but protests that he is doing nothing he =a 
be ashamed of! 








CHANGED RELATIONSHIPS. 


HE world becomes newer every day! As we hurry 
along the railroad of life everything that is old or 
picturesque seems to be disappearing. The pastures which 
surrounded the towered cities, and symbolized so well the 
work and leisure of life, are sunk beneath a million tons of 
raw red brick which darkens slowly into slums. The town 
and the country have no longer any direct connexion. The 


Spirit of the Suburbs has intervened. Sometimes alarmists ° 


tell us that sea and shore are altering relationships in the 
same manner, and that some day we shall live in a new island 
girdled by a garish esplanade. The scenery of life is 
shifting fast, though we suppose the play is much the 
same as ever. Along with the scenery go the stage con. 
ventions. Certain attitudes of mind and of manner bad for 
long proclaimed the relation between parents and children, 
between master and man, squire and tenant, parson and 
people. The outward conventions of those relationships have 
all changed, swept away by the spirit of criticism. The 
sick conservative, with his head on his pillow, dreams of 
an ugly world unadorned by the mellow conventions, the 
disappearance of which will impoverish life, falsify tradition, 
and take the verisimilitude out of past literature. Mean- 
while, as we said before, the play is much the same; but the 
old scenery and the old “business” were dear to us, and 
without them the actors are self-conscious. 

People who lament a vanished convention generally lament 
the last but one. The respective attitudes of diffidence and 
authority which once distinguished English family life are 
still mourned over, it being forgotten that between those 
attitudes and the modern one of camaraderie came the 
Victorian convention of tenderness and reverence. All three 
conventions show nothing but the ideal of an age. They 
do not mean that any change has taken place in the 
eternal realities. They do not mean that all children 
feared their fathers and mothers a hundred years ago, 
or that all parents felt an absorbing tenderness for their 
children a quarter of a century back. Affection upon both 
sides, and acertain degree of subordination upon one, must 
have been the rule then as now, and the convention then as 
now was designed to hide the exceptions. As we look back 
both these conventions assume acharm which the present one 
is without, but which in another twenty-five years it too will 
accrete to itself. The camaraderie between parents and 
children to-day is at present, while we are still unused to it, 
often very ugly to look at. Children are critical of their 
parents to a degree which detracts somewhat from the charm 
of youth, and parents seem to try rather too hard to be what 
their children want,and to risk sometimes both their dignity and 
their influence. The fashion with which we were threatened, 
when first the new convention came in, of dropping the titles of 
“Father” and “ Mother,” and putting parents and children upon 
Christian-name terms, never prevailed to any dangerous extent. 
It was an effort to modify eternal realities, so it came to nothing. 
Apurt, however, from so terrible a violation of the parental 
feeling as that change would have implied, it is impossible 
not sometimes to feel that much has been sacrificed to a 
pretence of equality. But no doubt in another thirty or forty 
years, when a further change has taken place, we shall, if we 
are alive, hear of the delightful camaraderie of the old times 
when parents and children were like brothers and sisters, the 
critics having wholly forgotten that they are comparing 4 
lesser with a greater affection. Love is not nearly as general 
between brothers and sisters as between parents and children, 
and perhaps it is never as intense. 

Between schoolmasters and boys we sce the same con- 
ventional change of relationship. We still talk of the old 
days when schoolboys lived in fear. Those days are a long 
way off. In every relation of life we have obliterated fear, 50 
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far as we can. After the days of fear came days of pedagogic 
: shown invariably de haut en bas. But now the 
a co parentis has begun to imitate the parent. He 
_ “ecb ae enmaalanin in his position of benevolent 
a He is conscious of the criticism of the boy. “He 

‘eg to be the sort of fellow that boys like. Will 
oo succeed, or is there some sort of natural barrier 
a not adorned with a familiarity more conventional than 
formality itself? We shall not know till the convention has 
— is a sense in which the relations between master and 
man, between employer and employed, can never change, any 
more than those between parents and children; but even here 
we find a brand-new convention. ‘ Both sides play at 
independence. They do not “ identify themselves with 
each other any more. Perhaps they never did so with real 
sincerity. History reveais depths of selfishness great 
enough to drown all sentimentality. But the convention 
which made them say that they did was a very beautiful 
one. At present their attitude to one another is awkward and 
self-conscious in the extreme; 80 critical and carping as really 
to affect the amenity of life, though individual relationships 
are as good as ever. Of course, the relation of employer and 
employed has always been one of contract, and it is absurd to 
aceuse either of degeneracy because he has become less 
courteous. We sell our time, and we should give our loyalty. 
Our manners are our own affair. 

Relationships which rest upon tradition have, naturally, 
altered more than those which are matters of contract. 
The feudal tradition has been for ages not much more 
than a convention. But a convention, although it may 
cease to have much relation to actual fact, while it lasts is 
a witness to an ideal. Landowners are surely just as good 
and just as worthy of respect as ever they were; but official 
respect is no longer offered to them. Criticism steams up 
from Lelow and envelops them in a damp fog, so that they feel 
cut off from their poorer neighbours, and lament the old 
sunshiny days. It is, however, very questionable whether 
even in the matter of reverence the former days were better 
than these. If they could ever come back, how many old 
people of all classes would be saying: “ Ah! I have heard my 
father speak of a time when a man was respected for himself, 
not for his position, when there were none of these class bar- 
riers, when there was true independence, and, though differ- 
ences of fortune were greater than now, there was a better 
division of dignity.” Dignity may be an intangible thing, but 
a country that gains it gains something vital. The old con- 
ventions of benevolence and gratitude were not very real, 
and the new talk of indifference is not very real either. 

Is it too much to say that the present falling off in church 
attendance has a gocd deal to do with a change of relation- 
ship between parson and people, and that the change is far 
more conventional than is usually believed? Whatever 
changes we may see, or our grandchildren may see, in 
religious forms, it is probable, indeed we suppose it is 
certain, that some persons will always be set aside to teach 
religion. The convention of respect which existed for such 
a man’s office was a very beautiful one, especially to look back 
upon. The parson had at one time immense authority in the 
village. But will our present convention appear so ugly 
when our descendants look back upon it ? It has, of course, its 
ugly side. Sunday is not such a beautiful day as it used 
to be. A flock of young people walking leisurely to church 
is a sight which appeals to the imagination. A day of 
rest and “a day off” make very different pictures. We 
should all be moved to emotion could we once more see the 
whole population on its way to church. But to the next 
generation our time, also, will be susceptible of poetic 
interpretation—a time of sincerity and honesty of purpose, 
when all men tore their phylacteries to ribbons and scoffed 
at a beautiful convention, and buried the body of the faith 
without works which so many good people wanted to 
embalm. It will not be quite a true picture, because no 
new generation ever can get more than an outline of the one 
that has gone. At the same time, it can as truly be said that 
no generation ever sees its own outline. It is too entirely 
absorbed in detail. “If we had lived in those days!” the 
parsons will then sigh, as they watch the poor people flocking 
tochureh, “The few came once because they wanted to come, 
and by means of those few the world was brought back inside 
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the church doors, and to what purpose?” Meanwhile, it is 
impossible to exaggerate the extent to which this shifting of 
the scenery adds to the interest of life, heightens its comedy, 
and affords relief to its tragedy. In the East they do without 
it. But it is impossible to look at a crowd of Eastern faces 


without a sense that the East is “ dead-alive.” 





THE ETERNAL OPTIMIST. 

E have all been watching lately, in the relations of 
the United States with Mexico, the bavoc which may 
be accomplished by motives that are admittedly excellent. 
It is a most disagreeable paradox that the earnestness and 
integrity of mind, which have enabled President Wilson to 
conquer more difficulties in domestic legislation than have 
been conquered in a comparable period by any other 
President, should create difficulties at every turn when they 
are applied to foreign politics. But unhappily such paradoxes 
are familiar. It is not possible to apply to dealings with 
other nations the same set of rules which may be perfectly 
effectual with one’s own countrymen. Only an incurable 
optimist can believe that pious formulae furnish a sovereign 
solution of international jealousy, meanness, and misunder- 
standing. We Englishmen, at all events, have very good 
reason to know that an olive branch held out toa rival is 
often supposed to hide a dagger. To fear the Greeks when 
they bring gifts is an ancient form of suspicion; and 
probably, if the very wide and vague Arbitration Treaties 
which are being negotiated by the United States are signed in 
their present shape, they will lead to deep disappointment, and 
possibly to disputes rather more dangerous than any which 
they will be invoked to cure. It may seem ungracious to say 
this of instruments which are obviously inspired by humane- 
ness and the love of peace; but we need look no further than 
Mexico to see that a Government as righteously minded as Mr. 
Wilson’s may arrive at a policy of practical cynicism which 
would give pause even to a Bismarck. At all events, 
Bismarck would not have looked on patiently in the name 
of peace while human life and the property of innocent 
foreigners were being daily sacrificed in a neighbouring 
country. And we may be allowed to offer our criticism, 
moreover, in the interests of arbitration, which we do not 

wish to see brought into disrepute by unnecessary failure. 

An excellent example of the type of optimism we mean is 
provided in an interview with Mr. Bryan which was published 
in the Daily Chronicle of Tuesday. “ Mr. Bryan's eyes,” says 
the interviewer, “shone with the enthusiasm of humanity, his 
voice throbbed with the passion for universal peace, as he 
recled off to me the successes already achieved in the signing 
of Arbitration Treaties by thirteen nations.” Possibly the 
interviewer has exaggerated, but if Mr. Bryan really shone 
and throbbed we should draw bad omens from symptoms 
which are highly inappropriate to the discussion of such 
extraordinarily complicated and technical documents as 
Arbitration Treaties. Lord Pauncefote applied all the energies 
of his mind in as dry a light as possible to the Treaty which 
stands in his name and in that of Mr. Hay; but, even so, he 
did not ward off the troubles of divided interpretation about 
the Canal tolls that are now tormenting us. If he had shone 
and throbbed the equivocations of phraseology would certainly 
have been more pronounced. Progress in the cause of 
arbitration is not to be reckoned by counting heads—the 
heads of hastily tinkered-up treaties turned out on a 
universal model. We suspect a certain slyness in the inter- 
viewer when we read the following words: “I surmised that 
he [Mr. Bryan] would reserve many matters from discussion. 
Which he did. I asked him whether Mexico was to be included 
among the countries to be invited to join in the pledge of pre- 
liminary peaceable arbitration, in every phase of international 
controversy.” Mr. Bryan sagaciously replied: “ We will leave 
Mexico in particular out of the discussion.” Nevertheless, he 
went on to describe the scope of the treaties in a manner 
which shows that Mexico could not, after all, be left out if 
there is anyone in control of that country with whom Mr. 
Wilson consents to have any dealings at all. Mr. Bryan 
said :— 

“The President has excluded no one. All are invited to adopt 
the clauses of the treaties. All treaties are the same in their 
essentials, although they vary somewhat in theirform. But in 
their vital principles he has offered these treaties to all nations 
without any reference or regard to their size or strength, We 
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hope to get all the Great Powers in agreement; but we want 
as well as great, beeause the quarrels and bickerings of the 
smaller nations too often embroil the greater nations.” 

These words, of course, make the tremendous, and, to our 
thinking, fatal, assumption that the word of every nation may 
be regarded as a perfect bond, as a promise that will be 
redeemed in an honourable sense, whatever may be the 
passions of partisans and Jingoes and immoral legalists who 
find that the language of a treaty can be pressed so as to 
yield some meaning other than its obvious one. As though 
to emphasize the rhetorical vagueness of his thought in a 
region in which precision is essential, Mr. Bryan seized upon 
an illustration which the Daily Chronicle calls “happy,” but 
which we call ominous :— 

“Mr. Bryan got up from his chair in the beautiful Conference 

room of the State Department, with its furnishing of blue leather 
and ebony, and its photographs of previous Secretaries of State— 
some of them well loved by the British whom they met in London— 
and crossed over to where I was seated by the window, below which 
the so-called ‘ Peaceful Potomac River’ was now lashed with foam- 
topped waves, laden with ‘rotten’ ice-floe, and driven beyondits banks 
by acruel north-east wind, travelling at seventy miles an hour. 
‘So surely as that stormy condition will subside and the surface of 
the water will become calm again, so surely will Arbitration 
Treaties which are made really binding, and the clauses of which 
are observed conscientiously, pave the way to a permanent means 
ef settling international disputes.’ ” 
How a Secretary of State can talk in that way when the 
unsolved problem of Mexico seems to give the lie even to 
the soberest word that can now be uttered by the Government 
is a puzzle for the psychologists of optimism. Mr. Bryan 
reminds us of the story of an Englishman visiting Ireland, 
im the days of the Land League, who was assured by an 
optimistic Irish landlord that there was no crime and no 
violence in his country. All the assertions to the contrary, 
he said, were malicious inventions. The Englishman had 
scarcely passed ont of the lodge-gates of his host when a 
bullet passed through his hat. Returning to the house, he 
demanded to know the meaning of this outrage. “Oh, that’s 
nothing at all,” replied his genial host; “it’s just a blackguard 
in the shrubbery.” Blackguards in the shrubbery may pop 
their heads up in every direction, but Mr. Bryan's rhetoric 
passes over them as though they did not exist. 

Mr. Bryan went on to say that perhaps the most important 
point in the treaties is that they provide in every case for 
investigation before action is taken :— 

“Investigation gives time for consideration, for friendly inter- 
vention, for discussion, for change of view—for everything, in 
fact, that is likely to check hasty action, with its deplorable conse- 
——-. That, I think, is the great need of the moment. Any- 
thing may happen in six or twelve months to bring about a 
ehanged view, especially when outside investigators are examining 
all the details, all the evidence, every phase of each point 
concerned.” 

We may picture the advantages of an Arbitration Treaty with 
Mexico—the time for consideration while Bentons are being 
murdered, the friendly intervention as understood and appre- 
ciated by a Huerta, a Villa, ora Carranza. “Hasty action” 
would no doubt be checked when convenient by the Mexican 
bandits quite as enthusiastically as by Mr. Bryan himself. It is 
quite true that anything may happen in six or twelve montbs. 
Thirteen of these valuable treaties have already been signed, 
and the representative of Yuan Shih-kai (a most arbitrary 
man, if not exactly an arbitrationist) is on his way to Wash- 
imgton to sign another. Portugal is one of the countries which 
bave already signed. The binding force of the Portuguese treaty 
may be measured by the undertakings that Portugal has from 
time to time given to Britain to put down the slave trade in 
Portuguese West Africa. The latest news is that the officials 
in Angola are not only sanctioning the trade, but taking part 
im it themselves. In some of the treaties which Mr. Bryan 
has completed there is a clause providing that preparations 
for war shall cease while investigation of the dispute is in 
progress. Six countries have accepted that clause. We should 
very much like to know which countries. We will venture to 
predict that when the turn of Turkey comes she will be certain 
to accept it. The worth of the clause, even when it is formally 
accepted, may be seen from the proviso that it is not binding 
if either party to the dispute is in danger from a third Power. 
Mr. Bryan may some day have to take account of the realities 
of the dangers which threaten Turkey from Honolulu, or 
China from Persia, or Japan from the Wild Men of Borneo. 
In all seriousness, however, we may make one exception. 





as 

We believe that an Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty of the 
fullest ible scope would be both safe ; 

possi scope woud be safe and useful. The 
United States is a satisfied country. She wants no new terri. 
tory ; ber greatest interest is to preserve the present geograph 
of the nations. It is not wise, safe, or useful, on the a 
hand, to make wide Arbitration Treaties involving what are 
called vital interests and questions of honour with nations 
which are not in this frame of mind. That is the simple sense 
of the matter. 

Mr. Bryan and Mr. Wilson, of course, dislike the Ordinary 
diplomatist because they hold him a man of soulless qualities, 
without what Mr. Bryan would, perhaps, call “ moral uplift.” 
This is, we think, an injustice to diplomacy. Old-fashioned 
British diplomacy has served this country faithfully, for 
the most part wisely, and, above all, cleanly. In recent years 
the United States has been building up a professional ana 
expert Diplomatic Service somewhat on the British model, 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan bave very nearly swept this away, 
as we read in the American Outlook of March 7th. They are, 
of course, above “jobbery.” Their métier is, indeed, to abolish 
jobbery. Yet once again we fear that they may achieve a 
paradox, and arrive at a sinister result worthy of arch-bosses 
by a very different route. Pacifists, who are not trained as 
diplomatists or who have not had the experience of foreign 
affairs, may run their heads unconsciously into the very hives 
of trouble which they wish to avoid. You cannot, after all, 
go into this business of foreign policy without experts. It is 
not necessary to let the experts be your masters. What is 
wanted is their knowledge, not their rule. Finally, there is 
something worse than being ruled by experts; and that 
is being ruled by circumstances, as Mr. Wilson now is ruled 
in Mexico. 





FIELDS. 


te HE new crusade against hedgerows ” was the subject of 


a leading article in the Times the other day, and last 
Saturday Sir Herewald Wake pointed out in a letter the real 
value of the hedge. The farmer, he observed, would not get 
rid of rats or sparrows by doing away with his hedges; those 
pests of the farm would merely go somewhere else. If wire- 
fencing were substituted for hedges, “such contagious or 
infectious diseases as anthrax or foot-and-mouth disease would 
be passed all over England in as many days as it now takes 
months for them to spread.” Live stock would be injured by 
trying to jump the wire. We should have severer dronghts 
in summer. The birds which nest in the hedges are the 
farmers’ best friends, since they feed on insects. Sir Herewald 
Wake’s points are all practical; if he had strayed into senti- 
ment, he might also have lamented the fact that if you 
destroy the English hedgerow, you also destroy the English 
field. 

Fields are the most typical thing in English scenery. 
When the Englishman returns from the heather of Scotland, 
the bog and the pasture of Ireland, the broad and level plains 
of France, he finds nothing so gracious and so welcoming as 
the succession of separate, secure, hedge-bounded English 
fields. The hedges add that sense of security; each man 
within his borders is doing as he wishes with his own. The 
sense of quiet possession goes through the landscape; there 
is no need to own a field to understand the tranquil per- 
manence of it; no more, perhaps, may be needed than to travel 
by rail through the West Country and to look out from the 
carriage windows at the cowslips and the galloping lambs. As 
Meredith summed up the whole of February evenings in the 
song of the thrush, so those fields are a sight one need only see 


once, 
“nor ever after separate 


From such a season of the year 

Advancing to the vernal gate.” 
But is there any season of the year which we do not associate 
first and foremost in England with the sights and sounds and 
smells of fields? March is a month of ploughed fields, 
crumbling and powdering in the frost and wind, or wet and 
earthy after sun and rain, like Isaae’s field—*“ the smell of my 
son is as the smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed. 
April is a month of new grass and daffodils, and the writer 
never now thinks of daffodils without remembering a little 
field he ounce looked at over a gate with an old countryman ; i 
was a carpet of daffodils just coming into flower, and the crop 
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od been sold by the farmer, the old man said, to a London 
forist. May and June are the months of daisies and hay, and 
July is a month of rest, with the fields shaven and the stacks 
at the side; the smell of the fields goes even up into West- 
minster in July, and politicians guess at General Elections 
between the hay and the corn harvest. August brings the 
men back into the fields again, with their sweating horses, and 
jugs of beer under the trees, and wasps streaming out from 
the hole in the ditch—though that, too, may be the field of 
September. But the true September field is the partridge- 
sbooter’s, and that must be swedes cr mustard; or it is 
the field of the boy with the butterfly net, perhaps, 
which is a race after clouded yellows through clover. And 
so the round comes back again to stables and ploughing 
and rain and frost; to waiting for a spell of hard weather 
when the farmer can drive his manure carts where he 
pleases; or to a week of rain which fills all the low-lying 
meadows with grey and brown sheets of flood-water, and 
gulls flying over them inland from the sea. The gulls are an 
addition to English farmland which would have sorely puzzled 
Cobbett. During the last twenty years, since the effect of 
protection has made itself definitely felt, the habits of some 
of our English seagulls have changed very considerably, and 
the black-headed gull now gets further inland every winter. 
If the author of Rural Rides could ride through Bucking- 
hamshire in January, he would perhaps set down the sudden 
advent of seagulls inland side by side in his diary with the 
Devil’s Jumps, and the sheep’s liver-flukes, and the other 
undoubted miracles. 
For many of us memories and associations must centre on 
particular fields, perhaps on one which separates itself from 
the rest, as the fields do in history—Runemede, for instance, 
and the Field of the Cloth of Gold. It may be a meadow 
which groups under ite hedges a child’s recollections of hours 
out of school, of milkmaids and the smell of may, and frogs 
caught in the puddles of a ditch; it may be a field with a path 
through it, and six-foot-high wheat on each side of the path ; 
perhaps it will be nothing more than a lowly, muddy, green 
grass field with ducks sailing ona pond. That is one of the 
strange things; it is more often than not the little, unimportant 
places which set themselves apart and distinct in memories, 
for no reason that is to be explained; it just happens that the 
sight of a particular piece of road, or a path up a hill, or a 
corner of a garden impresses itself on the eye of the mind 
more vividly than far more remarkable and wonderful stretches 
of scenery. If it were not so, we might hope to choose for 
our children’s earliest impressions such a picture-gallery as 
we, perhaps, have only got together in half a lifetime; but 
we should be just as likely to choose pictures which they will 
forget as scenes which they will remember. If the writer 
could choose a single field for a permanent place in the 
memory of another, he has no doubt which it would be. It 
is a very large grass meadow lying between ploughlands on 
each side of it, with behind it a wooded hill. Along the edge 
of the field where it touches the hill is a line of oaks, and 
under the oaks just now is a carpet of primroses. Next 
to the primroses comes a belt of birch seedlings and gorse, 
and the carpet under the birches a little later will be wild 
strawberry blossom, thyme, and speedwell ; the village children 
in the summer pick basketfuls of strawberries in a few 
yards of ground. The western end of this belt, for one of 
those obscure reasons which govern the choices of butterflies, 
is alive in May with green hairstreaks, blues, and small 
coppers; just inside the wood, pearl-bordered fritillaries sun 
themselves in the rides. In the centre of the field just now 
you will see a flock of green plover, which have been 
kept by the gales and the frosts from separating into pairs 
for breeding; but in a few weeks the field will be dotted with 
single birds instead of a flock, and the pairs will be tumbling 
and crying in the wind. Fortunately, the area over which 
they fly is so wide that it would need too much time and 
patience for the village marauder to discover their nests, if, 
indeed, there were any inducement in the way of a market for 
him to do so. In the late summer and autumn there must be 
quite a livelihood gained from the mushrooms, which seem to 
be able to spring up on one side of the field by the time you 
have crossed to the other and come back again. But these 
extraneous and accidental belongings of the field are not its 
chief attraction. Needless to say, there is a field-path, which 
isa right-of-way, running through the middle of it, and it is 








when you come to the end of this path that you make your 
great discovery and find out what the field means. You have 
been walking on a day in May, perhaps, at a leisurely 
pace, stopping now and then to watch the wheeling 
plover, and it has taken you half an hour to cover the 
three-quarters of a mile between the hill and the far side of 
the field. In that half-hour, particularly if there is a breeze 
blowing, you will have heard only plovers calling and larks 
singing. Then you stand on the edge of the field, and realize 
that you are on a plateau perhaps two hundred feet above the 
level fields below ; from the lane and the trees below come up 
the sudden call of the cuckoo and the song of nightingales, 
and when you look round and down, and out as far as you can 
see, you realize that you have come to a sudden view of 
hundreds of square miles of country. You are looking from 
one field out over thousands. That is the secret and the 
surprise, and that is why the field is richer than others. It 
has this gift waiting for you, and when you possess the gift 
unexpectedly for the first time, you feel an almost personal 
gratitude to the path which has brougbt you, and to the field 
through which it runs. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN EXAMPLE OF GERMAN MILITARISM— 
“SELF-DEFENCE PRESUMED”! 
[To rue Epitor or tus “ Srzcratos.”"] 

Sir,—The German Military Courts, followed promptly by 
German military writers, have invented a strange doctrine, 
whereby acts of aggression upon civilians and the property of 
civilians by juvenile officers and other military folk may 
escape the ordinary penalties provided in civilized countries 
for such crimes as manslaughter, assault and battery, destruc- 
tion of private property, breaking and entering, and so forth. 
This doctrine is called Putativ Notwehr, or presumptive self- 
defence. With the aid of clippings from the German Press, I 
propose to show whither this doctrine leads. 

Lieutenant von Forstner, since sentenced by a Military 
Court for ill-treatment of privates (Soldaten-Misshandlung, 
Tagliche Rundschau, March 9th), and answerable shortly to 
a charge of seducing a young girl, was charged in connexion 
with the Zabern affair with cutting down a lame shoemaker's 
assistant who, by reason of his infirmity, was unable to get out 
of his way. Verdict—*Self-defence Presumed” ! 

A musketeer of the Posen garrison, happening to be on 
patrol, met a large St. Bernard dog which was chasing a rabbit, 
“ Under the impression that the dog was about to attack bim, 
the musketeer loaded his rifle and shot the dog through the 
neck. The first Military Court sentenced the musketeer to 
forty-three days’ imprisonment, on the ground tbat he had no 
right to use his rifle in the neighbourhood of a populous 
district. The Court dismissed his defence that the dog was 
about to attack him, since the evidence of all the witnesses 
showed it to be a very quiet animal. The Military Court of 
Appeal (Posen), however, reversed the verdict and sentence of 
the lower Court. The musketeer claimed that bis strict orders 
were to use his weapon whenever he was attacked, and the Court 
returned a verdict of not guilty on the ground—‘ Self-defence 
Presumed’”! (T'ageblatt, March 10th). 

In his brilliant rejection of the principle of a “ preventive 
war,” Prince Bismarck, who was at any rate not less a patriot, 
and perhaps not less brave, than the fire-eating Hotspurs of 
modern Prussia, described such a war as equivalent to 
“suicide for fear of death.” The German military Press, 
aided by provocative Austrian comment, appear at the 
present moment to demand an early outbreak of hostilities 
against Russia, and their arguments can be summarized in two 
words—“ Self-defence Presumed ” ! 

The logic is undeniable. If you grant the premisses, you 
must also grant the conclusion. An unwarranted war, without 
challenge and merely out of fear of another's possible inten- 
tions at some indefinite future period (Russia is expected to 
be “ready ” in 1917), is defended by modern Prussians on the 
ground simply of Putativ Notwehr. “We can think of 
circumstances,” writes one who is apparently an Austrian 
diplomat in the pacifist Berliner Tageblatt,“ where a State 
driven into a corner by a neighbour armed to the teeth (yes, 
but what State is not armed to the teeth nowadays ?] may be 
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compelled by sheer considerations of self-defence to avoid 
the additional disadvantage of leaving to the presemptive 
enemy the choice of the hour which best suits his con- 
venience. For whom is Time working? For civilized 
Europe, as represented in the present instance by Germany 
and Austria, or for Russia? There are many grave factors. 
Such are, for example, the enormous increase of population 
in the Russian Empire and the decrease in the populations of 
the West; then the growth of the economic strength of 
Russia and the development of her railways and fortresses, 
and the literally inexhaustible supply of French gold, side by 
side with the unfortunately undeniable process of decomposi- 
tion of the Hapsburg Monarchy.” The writer goes on to 
declare that, though Germany may be able to stand the 
strain of her increasing armaments, “the maintenance of an 
army of six hundred thousand men is for Austria-Hungary 
a burden which in the long run she will be unable to carry. 
In Vienna and Budapest the view is commonly expressed 
that a terrible end is to be preferred to a terror without end. 
And therefore our allies also [i.c., Germany] are discussing 
in increasing measure the idea of setting a violent end to 
unendurable conditions. .. .” 

Have I unfairly summarized these suggestions as amounting 
quite simply to “ Self-defence Presumed ” P 

It may be, indeed, that all this talk of war with Russia in 
the near future is merely a “Spring-Running,” merely another 
form of the old Easter scare which the Balkans brought as 
surely as the snows began to melt. Yesterday it was Borkum 
or Belgrade that saw in dreams “the red glare on Skiddaw”’; 
to-day it is Breslau, Posen, or Thorn. 

It is possible, too, that the scare is being engineered deliber- 
ately in order to provide excuse for further strengthening the 
Eastern frontier. Members of the Bavarian Diet declare 
roundly that the Imperial Government is coquetting with the 
project of a new Military Bill, another £25,000,000 for re- 
armament of the light artillery, increase of the line of fortifi- 
cations along the Eastern fronticr, increase of the cavalry, and 
development of a powerful naval station in the Baltic near 
the Russian frontier. It is argued that exactly the same 
object is served by the manifestly exaggerated reports pub- 
lished “with authority” in various parts of the Empire 
regarding the enormous increase in the self-assessment for 
Income and Property Tax resulting from the clause in the 
War Tax assessment forms which provides a general pardon 
for previous false declarations. These reports will be collected 
and used to support an argument that Germany is so rich 
that another £25,000,000 in armaments taxation can be carried 
lightly. 

There is perhaps very little doubt that the Prussian military 
authorities estimate at a high figure the percentage of Austrian 
troops which must of necessity be retained on the Servian, 
Montenegrin, and Roumanian frontiers, and that they believe 
this percentage must somehow be made up in the Eastern 
fighting-line by additional German troops. Hence it is quite 
possible that the whole of the “Russian ecare” is toil 
co-operant toanend. But there lies a grave danger in such 
methods. The rousing of the furor teutonicus to back 
Military Bills, to deflect public attention from domestic 
discontents, and even to back the arguments of diplomats, is 
no new feature of German diplomacy, but it is a method 
which is apt to leave broken windows behind it. The demi- 
semi-official Lokal-Anzeiger, rubbing the tom-tum in accord- 
ance with instructions, writes:—“ Greater weight should 
be attached, in our opinion, to the unscrupulous poisoning 
of public opinion in all classes of Russian society which 
has been going on for decades: under this treatment it 
is, of course, possible that the patience of the German 
people, maintained so long by consciousness of strength and 
moral superiority, will one day suddenly come to an end... . 
We see signs at the present moment that such a change of 
feeling must be seriously reckoned with.” This is the old 
trick and the old argument. Assume an anger, if you 
have it not! It is true that the “poisoning of public 
opinion ” (but in Germany, not in Russia) is having a certain 
effect. The workmen in the cities prick their ears to-day 
when someone says “ Russia”: they are perhaps the last to 
be infected by the poison carefully distributed by the public 
Press, but (and this is the danger) they are also the last to 
excrete the poison when the dose administered bas done its 
work, And upon them falls the inevitable punishment, 





because for snch things as they shall do in their anthene 
there is before no Court on earth a valid plea of « Self. 
defence Presumed” !—I am, Sir, &c., Avon 


Berlin. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE REFERENDUM AND THE HOME RULE BILL, 
(To tue Eprror or tas “Srecrartor.” | 

S1r,—May I, in thanking you for your cheering article, “The 
Triumph of the Referendum,” express my regret that the 
Unionist leaders have not insisted ona Referendum exclusively 
as the means of gauging popular feeling on the Home 
Rule Bill? ‘To submit the question to a General Election js 
to submit it to the cast of a die, and there is every reason to 
suppose, moreover, that the die will prove to be weighted, | 
have found it almost impossible to get any protest against 
this piece of political gambling inserted in the Unionist Press 
which appears to be very largely under party and caucus 
control. Like Mr. E. L. Oliver, I am myself “sick of the 
caucus, sick of party,” and desire to see politicians of both 
sides placed under the real control of the people who are 
supposed to elect them. All the old Constitutional brakes 
having been rendered ineffective, we require the Referendum 
at once as the only means of saving the country from being 
the sport of politicians who have no eye for anything but the 
success of their party. Then, having secured our immediate 
safety, we should proceed to replace our grotesque electoral 
system by some method of proportional representation, which 
will give to important minorities that voice in national 
governance which they should have, if democracy is to be 
anything more than a sham.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London Institution, Immo S. ALLEN. 

Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

[Mr. Bonar Law's speech in Thursday's debate is the best 

comment on our correspondent’s letter.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE ULSTER REFERENDUM, 
[To tHe Eprror or Tae “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—The making of the city of Londonderry an area for 
optional Exclusion is evidently calculated to discredit the 
whole principle of the Referendum. The majority for or 
against Exclusion in that city would depend on agcident, and 
would be very small, possibly not more thantwenty. Wberever 
the Referendum is in practice, a bare majority for a proposed 
measure is simply a vote for the status quo. In any 
circumstances, a vote for Inclusion would virtually mean that 
part of the city would be under the Irish, another part under 
the British Government. It would be as reasonable to make 
West Belfast, or part of it, an optional area, and break up 
the four counties into small enclaves. There are Unionist 
enclaves in what would be included in Ulster, and even in 
Leinster. Rathmines and the Pembroke township, suburbs 
of Dublin, would probably give a bare majority for Exclusion, 
the vote being for Exclusion or Inclusion, but, for the reasons 
which apply to Londonderry, the vote would be inconclusive, 
since other circumstances would have to be taken into account. 
The question being for Exclusion or Inclusion, the Southern 
counties would vote for, not merely Inclusion by an adequate 
majority, but for denying Exclusion to the areas voting for it 
by a majority, full or approximate. The Referendum, how- 
ever, is not a legislative act, but merely giving data for legis- 
lation. The question being for or against the Home Rule 
Bill, twice passed in the House of Commons, the vote would 
not prejudice either the Nationalist or Unionist position, 
either local Inclusion or Exclusion, but clear the ground of 
a confused mass of assertion and counter-assertion. 

The Government, having made a step in the direction of a 
Referendum, would make it an honest one by applying it to 
all the Irish counties as a vote for or against their Bill. The 
vote, whatever it might be, would effect no change of Govern- 
ment as a General Election might. Optional Exclusion being 
recognized, the Referendum would mean that a bare majority 
one way or another would be a vote for the status quo. The 
proposal in the case of Londonderry is a good example of 
what the adherents of the principle of the Referendum should 
protest against, irrespective of any particular issue.—I am, Sir, 
&., W. R. MacDermorr, 
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——————— 
ULSTER'S STRENGTH. 

[To rue Eprror or tux “Srxctafor.”] 
Srr,—Admittedly the policy of the Government towards 
Ulster is determined by the strength of Ulster’s resistance— 
be it from a desire for peace and concord or from less admir- 
able motives. It is, therefore, a matter of importance that 
the Government should keep itself well informed on this point. 
It seems possible it is even yet blundering on, if what the 
writer has heard on good authority is correct. It is said to be 
common talk in “ the Castle ” circles that the real Government 
of Ireland, the permanent officials, disregarding information 
supplied by their own subordinates, are still pooh-poohing 
all reports of the strength of the Volunteer armament, 
and have advised the Cabinet that there cannot be more 
than seventeen or eighteen thousand rifles in all Ulster! 
I give the statement for what it is worth. This, if 
true, is but more of the ostrich policy which allowed 
the North to become an armed camp ere our rulers ceased 
laughing at the wooden-guns joke. (It may be it was not 
altogether from Irish official sources that Mr. Asquith learned 
of the seriousness of the situation.) It is believed much of 
this “valuable ” official information is collected from certain 
(Protestant) ministers of religion. But Ulstermen are a taci- 
turn race, and their drill-grounds and their camps are not 
open to the public. And when one finds that even the men’s 
leaders and ministers (such as the writer can claim to be), in 
touch with them and trusted by them, are without any know- 
ledge of such matters, beyond the ample supply of modern 
weapons before their eyes on all occasions of training, one 
wonders if these armchair officials are as well informed as they 
think, and if their sneers are not as inept as the jokes and 
taunts of our absentee Chief Secretary. As to information 
from Nationalist sources—especially the slim Nationalism of 
the North—it would be to Irishmen valueless, even were it 
disinterested.—I am, Sir, &c., We 





THE FUTURE OF SWITZERLAND. 
(To tue Epitos ov tux “Srecrarog.”] 

Sir,—When the French under Napoleon endeavoured to 
outflank Central Europe, from 1798 to 1813, vid Switzerland 
and the Alps, they signally failed in the end because they 
used brute force and roused the Swiss to such resentment 
that their historical hostility to the Holy Roman Empire was 
transformed into hostility to France. 

The modern German Empire, under the Prussian eagle, has 
followed a very different policy. It is well known that when 
war broke out in 1870 between the third Napoleon and Prussia 
the sympathies of the French-speaking and Protestant cantons 
along the French border were not with the French colours. 
The King of Prussia had previously yielded an important 
political point to the Swiss in 1857. On the other hand, 
Napoleon III. had broken faith with them in 1860 when he 
annexed Northern Savoy to his Empire—a direct menace to 
the independence of Geneva, very sensitive on that point, as 
ithad been annexed to France by force from 1798 to 1814. 
On the contrary, the first step of the present German 
Emperor in foreign politics was to “kick” Bismarck for 
threatening Switzerland in the Wohlgemuth affair, He has 
been consistent ever since in his friendliness towards the 
Swiss, sided with them in the Silvestrelli affair against 
Italy, visited their army, won golden opinions among its 
officers, subscribed freely to the international monument to 
the Reformation heroes now in course of erection at Geneva, 
and by the use of correct diplomacy and economic policy 
brought the Swiss Parliament to ratify a Convention for a sort 
of joint Germano-Swiss tariff on the Swiss State railways. 

The situation is one that should be attendeé to. The Swiss 
have much to gain economically and politically by an associa- 
Gon with Germany that respects their independence at home. 

ne German Emperor, too, knows that an Empire with one 
of its poles in Prussia and the other resting on the Alps 
would be unchallengeable elsewhere than on the open sea. 

It thus appears that Britain should be watchful. She alone 
can do 80 with the full concurrence of the Swiss, as her insular 
Position puts out of the question any wish on her part to 
encroach territorially or economically upon Switzerland, while 
Germany, Italy, and France undoubtedly press upon the Swiss 
border by the influx of their subjects into a country in many 
ways more attractive than their own. 





The trend of history may be consulted here. In 1782 the 
people of Geneva called out for help from Britain against 
France and the kings of the House of Savoy. Fox let it be 
known that the English Ministry could no more assist the 
little Republic than if it had been in the moon. It is true 
that at that time the failure of the American War was humbling 
England before France. But the sympathies of both Whigs 
and Tories went to the Swiss, not only then, but throughout 
their struggle to protect their independence against Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic France. 

It was the time when Shelburne and Rockingham had no 
more faithful advisers in the shaping of the modern Whig 
policy than the Genevese. Prevost, who held a command in 
the American War, and Haldimand, a Governor-General in 
Canada, were Swiss; and how many minor officers might not 
be mentioned who fought England's battles in the Peninsula, 
in the Mediterranean, and at Waterloo? Napoleon used to 
say that Geneva was the rallying-point of the English on the 
Continent, and indeed, till long after his disappearance from 
the scene, Geneva served as an intellectual and literary centre 
for the diffusion of English ideas through the medium of the 
French language. 

At that time, and till the days of Napoleon IIL, it was 
England that stood as a political link between the Swiss 
democracies and the reactionary monarchies of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, with which the island kingdom and the Alpine 
Confederation had paradoxically, but from sheer necessity, 
stood shoulder to shoulder, in order to rescue national liberty 
from the clutches of Napoleon. 

In 1814 »»d 1815, at Paris and at Vienna, the Powers felt 
that they must ensure against one another the independence of 
Switzerland, as a guarantee of peace among themselves. The 
temptation to outflank one another must be removed from all 
And so Britain, though it then appeared only morally interested 
in the declaration of Switzerland’s neutrality, became a party 
to the agreement of the Great Powers. 

When we say “morally” we understate the case. Even 
England bad learnt by 1815 that she must cease taking no 
more interest in the fortunes of Switzerland than in the moon. 
Had Napoleon been able to depend on an Italian fleet when he 
controlled that peninsula from the top of the St. Bernard and 
Simplon passes, both on the Swiss Alps, well... what about 
the Mediterranean? 

The interest of Britain in the neutrality of Switzerland 
could, however, remain quiescent as long as nothing happened 
on its borders to disturb the balance of power. But in 1860 
Britain missed a grand opportunity of strengthening that 
neutrality compared with the risks it ran from the deal 
between Napoleon III. and the new kingdom of Italy. The 
neutrality of Northern Savoy and its military occupation by 
the Swiss at their option were provided for in the Treaties of 
Vienna. But when Northern Savoy was incorporated as a 
French département, the ability of Switzerland to enforce its 
treaty-right became most shadowy. It was quite within the 
power of the English Ministry to force upon the French 
Government a formal renunciation of Northern Savoy. This 
was not done, and now the rights of Switzerland upon 
Northern Savoy do not depend on herself so much as on the 
Powers which are most interested in upholding Switzerland 
against France for their own sake, principally Germany. It 
would have been wiser to provide for an independent exercise 
of Switzerland's treaty-right to the occupation of Northern 
Savoy on certain contingencies. Had Britain, as a signatory 
to the Treaties of Vienna, seen to this in 1860, a cause of 
mistrust would have been removed as between the French- 
speaking Cantons and France. There is now a Swiss fortress 
with its guns trained upon the passes leading from Savoy 
into Canton Valais. 

At the other end of the Swiss line of defence against Franca, 
German guns and forts cover Basle. The Swiss would rather 
it was notso. They acknowledge that the letter of the Treaties 
of Vienna may be invoked against this too. But they know 
that to each of the Powers must be left the care of its own 
interest in the neutrality of Switzerland. 

It is our purpose—and, we believe, our most timely 
purpose—to show that the importance of Swiss independent 
neutrality bas become greater to Britain in proportion 
to the development of Germany, Austria, and Italy as 
naval Powers. Should the neutrality of Switzerland be 
shown to depend on its geographical and economic relation 
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to those Powers, its military forces may have to be looke . 
upon in the same light as those of Bavaria before the Franco- 
Prussian conflict in 1870-71. It is possible that, without its 
having been made very apparent to the world, and even 
without any particular consciousness in the Swiss, their 
country now stands in the same relation to the German 
Empire as the Southern German States did to Prussia. The 
more the Germans are able to show that their expansion is 
favourably received by, and useful to, Switzerland, the less 
confidence will the French have in the issue of a fresh conflict 
with Germany, and circumstances may be conceived in which 
Switzerland might be expected to make that point clear to the 
French. In that case the French would certainly not punish 
Switzerland, and from that moment it is difficult to say that 
German preponderance would not be complete. A Switzer- 
land under German influence would make Italy’s military 
position, as against Austria, quite hopeless, and would secure 
to the full for the two northern Powers the advantages of her 
naval position in and across the Mediterranean. 

That is how things may stand in the next generation, and 
they seem to imply that the British key to the Mediterranean 
is gradually being transferred from Gibraltar to the St. 
Gothard and Simplon region. Now how is Britain to meet 
the case? Does she possess, to impress the Swiss, any means 
comparable to those of Germany? Now would be the time to 
bring them into play, for the Swiss do still prefer their inde- 
pendence to any political or economic prize they might be 
offered in exchange. 

There are in Switzerland fifteen foreigners to every eighty- 
five native-born Switzers. The proportion is extraordinary, 
and before many years have passed thirty out of every hundred 
inhabitants are sure to be non-Swiss. Strange to say, the 
Germans alone are of some real account. Should Canton 
Ticino be overrun by Italian immigrants, a cession of that 
Canton to Italy is out of the question, because contrary to 
German interests. Should Geneva count to-morrow more 
French than Swiss, for the same reason it must remain Swiss. 
OF those colonies, the German alone has real business, wealth, 
and influence. That of England is small, and consists almost 
exclusively of idlers on the banks of Lake Leman. The 
Italians are confined to the inferior branches of the building 
trade. The French are petits boutiquiers. There is a lot of 
French money invested in Swiss loans and in house property, 
but, as compared with German capital, it seems to carry no 
political weight. 

The English are apt to overrate the importance to Switzer- 
land of their patronage as tourists. They rank after the 
Germans, French, and Americans. Besides, tourists convey 
neither personal nor national magnetism. 

Yet it is still quite within the bounds of posssibility for 
Britain to regain the position it held in the hearts and 
interests of the Swiss, after Waterloo, for some fifty years. 
The way to this would be—multiply the business connexions ; 
invest English money in the Swiss railways; miss no oppor- 
tunity of joining the peasantry in friendly rivalry in rifle 
shooting at the butts; and, most of all, let British diplomacy 
make it perfectly plain that, while Germany upholds the 
territorial integrity of Switzerland as excellent German 
policy, the independence of the Swiss is a permanent, perhaps 
the most essential, British interest on the Continent. 

Should Switzerland ever go over to the Triple Alliance the 
balance of power may be so spoilt that no Western Power 
may care to go to war to restore it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. F. Rocer. 

[We publish Professor Roget’s interesting letter, but we 
must not be held to adopt his conclusions—except in the matter 
of closer friendship with the Swiss. Happily, the feeling of 
admiration and sympathy for the Republic already goes very 
deep among Englishmen. How deep that feeling is would 
surprise the Continent were an attempt made to mutilate the 
Helvetian Confederation.—Ep. Spectator. 





THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—This hymn, as the Bishop of Chester calls it, labours 
under an incurable defect. It attempts to define what is 
indefinable. The whole purport of Christianity is to raise the 
level of humanity by an appeal to what is highest and noblest 
in man. It deals with physics—ie., nature, and especially 
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human nature; it has no authoritative voice in metaphysics 
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i.e., the lucubrations of the human intellect. The first two 
words of the Lord’s Prayer contain the divine truth y hich ig 
to unite all mankind. The new wine is permeating the veing 
of society, and its mystical working is increasingly visible 
On one clause of the hymn greater stress is being aid, Gus 
Lord was perfect man of a reasonable soul and human flesh 
subsisting. He reasoned as we do, and grew in wisdom as in 
stature. He is our example: He says “Follow me.” He is 
our mediator, rending the veil in twain, bringing us face to 
face with our Maker. Let Him speak to the soul unwarped by 
conventions. Let conscience sit in judgment, and we condemn 
ourselves, yet not as men without hope, for our hope is in 
Him. The wit of man has been always devising pallia- 
tions of our guilt: that is not our Lord’s way. Forgive and 
you will be forgiven: judge yourself, not your neighbour, 
When a lady asked the evangelist Moody how she should 
know she was saved, he said, “Ask your servants.” He 
demands “ service,” not “services”; the weightier matters of 
the law, not scruples; fellowship, not verbal wrangles; self. 
sacrifice rather than sacraments. The true Church doeg 
indeed consist of communicants, but the communicant is ong 
who is glad to distribute. “Enlarge, enlighten,” are our 
watchwords, and we believe that the Holy Spirit of Jesus ig 
the breath of life.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEx. 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. 
[To rex Epiror oy tue “Specrator.”] 

S1r,—Your laconic reply to my request (published in your 
issue of February 14th) that you would set forth in a brief 
article the principal grounds for your opinion that the 
Southern cause was wholly wrong was rather disappointing. 
I had hoped you might give a summary of the historic facts 
which you believe justify you in your opinion. As far as 
your answer goes, it would seem to at least one of your 
readers to amount to a confession that your unfavourable 
judgment is based solely upon your personal prepossessions 
and sympathies, for which you are unable to adduce any 
corroborating historical facts. This inference, being incon- 
sistent with the character of the Spectator, is probably unfair. 
But however that may be, while the constant illwill of the 
Spectator towards the inhabitants of the old Southern Con- 
federacy is a matter of regret to them, it is not likely to 
affect unfavourably the verdict of this and future generations, 
as so many of your own countrymen, including many prominent 
statesmen and publicists, disagree with your views; and as 
many influential men in the Northern States, now that the 
passions begotten by the war, and the preceding sectional 
recriminations and bitterness, are subsiding, are beginning to 
admit that the Southern States were very far from being 
wholly in the wrong, in the part they played before and 
during the “ most desperate war in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” Nor ia it antecedently probable that the 
careful student of history will prejudge that cause to have 
been wholly wrong, which could enlist the hearty loyalty and 
self-sacrificing service of so intelligent, magnanimous, and 
just a man as Robert K. Lee, to whom a Federal General who 
fought against him has paid this tribute in the Atlantic 
Monthly, published in Boston :— 

“And now let us draw near to Lee, and give him a steady, 
kindly, searching look, unmindful of the showering stars of 
yellow, red, and green that are falling about him from exploding 
bombs of eulogy. Nor as to an idol or a marvel let us draw near, 
but as to a fellow-mortal, genuinely true to the real in every and 
the best sense of the word; one who, though famous, was not 
honeycombed with ambition or painted with cunning or cant: 
and, though a soldier and wearing a soldier’s laurels, yet never 
craved or sought honours except as they bloomed on deeds done 
for the glory of his lawfully constituted and acknowledged civil 
authority. Inshort, he was a soldier to whom the sense of duty 
was a gospel, and a man of the world whose only rule of life was 
that life should be upright and stainless. I cannot but think that 
Providence meant, through him, to prolong the ideal of the 
gentleman in this world. And now to these high moral standards, 
warmest family affections, imperial qualities, and characteristics, 
add wealth, station, and imposing stature, a noble countenance, 
and abilities of the first order, and as the background of these 
notable attributes, a glowing series of rare victories in the cause 
of the Confederacy, with its appealingly tragic life and death, and 
it can easily be seen why, through the natural impulses of our 
nature, Lee has become the embodiment of one of the world’s 
ideals, the Christian and the gentleman, And from the bottom of 
my heart I thank heaven, since the commercial spirit of our ume 
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has grown into & sordid, money-gorged, godless, snoring monster, 


for the comfort of having a character like Lee’s to look at, stand- 


ing in burnished glory above the smoke of Mammon’s altars.” 
I am, Sir, &e., LAWRENCE TURNBULL. 


Baltimore, U.S.A. 

[There were, of course, thousands of noble men and women 
among the Southerners—a fact which we have constantly 

roclaimed in these columns. Nevertheless, the cause of the 
South was wholly wrong, for in the last resort their cause 
was the cause of slavery, and slavery is the greatest of crimes. 
Of the great struggle we may say (substituting the word 
“Slavery” for “ Tyranny”) what Chatham said of the rebel- 
lion against the Stuarts: “There was sedition, there was 
ambition, there was oppression, but you shall never persuade 
me that it was not the cause of Liberty on the one side and 
of Slavery on the other.” —Eb. Spectator.] 





THE NON-COUPLET POETRY OF CRABBE. 
[To tue Epnog or tae “Srecraton.”] 

Srr,—Asan admirer of George Crabbe, I have seen with interest 
your notice of his “ non-couplet” poems (Spectator, March 14th). 
There is one which has been familiar to me from childhood—I 
can hardly doubt the authorship—which I cannot find in any 
edition of his collected works. I know it as ascribed to 
“Crabbe,” the last piece in a collection called The Poetical 
Primer, “selected and arranged for the use of children” by 
Mrs. Lawrence; published at Liverpool, 1849. The compiler 
was a Miss Rose D’Aguilar, who married Charles Lawrence of 
Mossby Hill, and was a friend of Mrs. Hemans, Roscoe, and 
other literary characters. I should be glad to know if it is 
anywhere else identified as by Crabbe. I enclose a transcript. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Georce Youna. 





“Tae Steerer Cartp. 


’T was eight o’clock, and by the fire 
My rosy little boy was seated, 
And with the titles of a sire 
My ear expected to be greeted ; 
But vain the thought; by sleep oppressed 
No father there the child descried ; 
His head reclined upon his breast, 
Or nodding, rolled from side to side, 


‘Let this young rogue be sent to bed!’ 
More I had not had time to say, 
When the poor urchin raised his head 
To beg that he might longer stay. 
Refused, towards rest his steps he bent 
With tearful eyes and throbbing heart, 
But claimed his playthings as he went, 
And took upstairs his horse and cart, 


For new delay, though oft denied, 
He pleaded; wildly craved the boon; 
Though past his usual hour. he cried 
At being sent away so soon. 
If stern to him, his grief I shared; 
Unmoved who hears his offspring weep P 
Of soothing him I half despaired ; 
When all his cares were lost—in sleep. 


Alas, poor infant, I exclaimed, 
Thy father blushes now to scan 
In all that he so lately blamed 
The follies and the fears of man. 
The vain regret, the anguish brief 
Which thou hast known, sent up to bed, 
Pourtrays of man the idle grief 
When doomed to slumber with the dead, 


And more I thought, when up the stairs 
With ‘longing lingering ’ looks he crept, 
To mark of man the childish cares, 
His playthings carefully he kept. 
Thus mortals on life’s later stage, 
When Nature claims their forfeit breath, 
Still grasp at wealth, in pain and age, 
And cling to golden joys in death, 


*Tis morn—and see, my smiling boy 
Awakes to hail returning light, 
To fearless laughter, boundless joy; 
Forgot the tears of yesternight. 
Thus shall not man forget his woe, 
Survive of death and age the gloom, 
Smile at the cares he knew below 
And, renovated, burst the tomb? 


O my Creator, when Thy will 

Shall stretch this frame on earth’s cold bed, 
Let that blest hope sustain me still, 

Till thought, sense, memory, all are fled, 








And grateful for what Thou mayst give, 
No tear shall dim my fading eye, 

That ’twas Thy pleasure I should live, 
And ’tis Thy mandate bids me die.” 

[Sir George Young puts to our readers a most interesting 
question. We incline to say, on purely internal evidence, that 
the poem is not the work of Crabbe, but should bear the label 
“School of Crabbe.” But how often have critics in literature 
and the arts committed themselves to such opinions, and then 
been proved to be entirely in the wrong! Like the critic in 
Mr. Shaw’s play, we prefer to know for certain who is the 
author before we place his work.—Ep. Spectator. } 





VIRGIL’S BEASTS, BIRDS, AND BEES. 
(To tus Epitor or tas “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—Some of the difficulty about birds in the third Georgie 
mentioned in your article of last week on Virgil's birds arises 
from a mistaken view as to the time of year in which the 
haleyon and the goldfinch are mentioned. It is not a warm 
evening in February, but in the jubilant summer (line 322). 
The goldfinch is abundant when the thistle is seeding. The 
word litora refers to the seashore, and not to the banks of a 
river. The poet mentions wells and water running down a 
trough from stagna—that is, a clear pool, but there is no 
river in his scenery here. ‘The halcyon is more or less a 
fanciful creature of the poet’s, but it is essentially a sea bird, 
and has been identified by Mr. Rogers in his Preface to the 
Birds of Aristophanes with the Mediterranean shearwater. 
Possibly that bird is vocal late in the evening when the tide 
retires.—I am, Sir, &c., Artuur H. BAartetrt. 

86 Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath. 

P.S.—Surely creta tenaz in the first Georgic is tenacious 
marl and not chalk, “astringent” or otherwise. 

[In the article under the above heading in our last issue the 
name of the writer was incorrectly given. It should have been 
“The Rev. T. F. Royds.”—Ep. Spectator.) 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 

[To raz Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—Eighteen years ago, in the course of my ministerial 
visitations in the City of London, I came across an old 
sailor who had a distinct recollection of seeing Napoleon 
Bonaparte on board the ‘ Bellerophon’ in Tor Bay, in July, 
1815. Should I live to be twice my age (a thing by no 
means impossible), I shall be able to say, in 1959, that asa 
clergyman, &c., &c. If age has not been blurred by dotage, 
it will probably rank among my proud anecdotage.—I am, 
Sir, &., Hueu Powe... 


Sion College, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 





(To tas Eprtor ov tras “Spectator.” 
Srr,—May I add another link in your chain with the past? 
I think I must be almost unique in being able to say that 
(though I am not yet nearly an octogenarian) my father, the late 
Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Collier, C.B., K.G.H., fought with 
Nelson at the battle of the Nile, 1798, being then only twelve 
years of age.—I am, Sir, &c., Sevina Carr GLyn. 
Wood Leaze, Wimborne. 





“SKIVERS.” 
[To tar Eprtor or tas “Srectator.”’] 
S1r,—With reference to “skivers.” As a director of a leather 
company, may I ask you to find space for my letter? Sheep- 
skins are fellmongered by removing the wool—the skin is 
then termed a pelt; this, after a period in a pit of lime-water, 
is split in a splitting machine into two skins, the inner (next 
the body of the animal) being termed a lining, the outer a 
grain. It is this latter which is tanned with shumac and 
becomes the skiver of commerce.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chaucer Road, Cambridge. A. W. Bisnop. 





“SKIVVIES.” 
(To rus Eprrog ov tus “ Srectator.” | 
S1r,—Your correspondence on the word “skivers” reminds 
me of a local usage which I am at a loss to explain. The term 
“skivvies” is used in speaking of domestics, and quite 
recently a professional man in a train going to Leeds observed : 
“The women-folk of this town spend most of their time 
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gossiping about their ‘skivvies.’” I should be glad to know 
the derivation of the word in this sense.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Highfield Place, Geo. THeo. Lows. 
74 New North Road, Huddersfield. 





ELM BLOSSOMS. 
LTo rum Eprom or tux “ Spectaror,” | 
Srm,—Your correspondent in your last issue says that he 
cannot find any mention of elm blossoms in Tennyson, The 
poem “To Mary Boyle” begins as follows :— 
“*Spring-flowers’! While you still delay to take 
Your leave of Town, 
Our elmtree’s ruddy-hearted blossom-flake 


Is fluttering down.” 
—Iam, Sir, &e., C. B. MackInTosH. 


13 Mauldeth Road, Withington. 





[To rue Epiror oF tue “ Sprcrator,”) 
Srr,—Your correspondent will find an allusion to the above in 
William Morris’s poem “ Riding Together,” which is included 
in The Defence of Guinevere :— 
“Up the sweep of the bridge we dashed together, 
It rocked to the crash of the meeting spears, 
Down rained the buds of the dear spring weather, 

The elm tree flowers foll like tears.” 
I cannot recall any other allusion, even in the work of the 
present Poet Laureate.—I am, Sir, &c., P, Roemrs. 

Dunfermlime. 





THE SELBORNE SOCIETY AND THE PLUMAGE 
‘BILL. 
(To tre Eprror or tae “Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—To me and to other members of the Selborne Society 
whom I know, it is a most regrettable fact that the Selborne 
Society has committed itself to the support of the Committee 
for the Economic Preservation of Birds. In view of Mr. 
Bensusan’s letter to you on the subject, I think it well to 
emphasize the fact that the members of the Selborne Society 
are not all of his mind.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwp. W. Martin, 


Hon. See. Croydon Branch of the Selborne Society, 
Author of A Bibliography of Gilbert White of Selborne, 


285 Holmesdale Road, South Norwood, S.E. 





MYTHS OF THE HINDUS AND BUDDHISTS. 
(To tue Eprror oy tue “Srecraror,”’] 
Srr,—I will not argue with your reviewer on the merits of 
Indian mythology (Spectator, March 7th). I will only refer to 
two points. I stated a fact, not an opinion, in saying that 
Miss Noble was an inspiration in the life of a new race of 
Indian students, no longer anxious to be Anglicized. I dare 
say this fact annoys your reviewer as much as it annoyed 
Lord Curzon. The second point has to do with the blue 
spot on the throat of Shiva Nila-kantha. This is a purely 
Indian convention, and I have the example of an old Himalayan 
painting before me as I write.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANANDA COOMARASWAMY. 
39 Brookjield, West Hill, Highgate, N. 








POETRY. 


“TORPEDO.” 
Circ: a.p, 400, 


* Quis non indomitam dire Torpedinis artem 
Audiit...? 
‘ - metuendus ab imis 
Emicat horror aquis,”” 
—Cu, CLaupiani Erpruvia ITIL, 1-2, 20-81, 


- Arter 1500 Years. 
“ Wuo has not heard?” Who will not hear, 
With clash of Navies drawing near, 
Some tale of One who seems to glide 
In silent watch beneath the tide, 
Her sisters streaming in her wake 
As lithe grey wolf cubs through the brake P 


Before her, cna mighty fleet, 

Ten thousand hearts, united, beat 

To guard the realm, to spurn the foe; 
Hage guns, to deal the shattering blow; 
All wealth may yield, or brain design 
To form a State’s proud battle line. 





{March 21, 1914 
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Hark! Through the wther thrills afar 

One brief stern message, “ Strike! ’tis War.” 
Relentless, to her stroke of doom 

Leaps the Torpedo through the gloom. 

Her steel-capped snout sheers through the net, 
The ship’s ehill flank her lips have met 

In fatal kiss. Again ...! Aguin ...! 
Thy wrath, O God of Hosts, restrain ! 

“ Horror” it was that from the deep 

Shone forth to strike—Aye, maids may weep, 
And homeland mourn, that flood and flame 
Have ravished all . .. but Honour’s name. 


“Who has not heard?” Unconquered still, 
Speed on, thy cup of wrath to fill. 

Thy sisters grey glide on with thee, 

Dread watchers of the Narrow Sea. 








BOOKS. 


——_~>——. 


FRANCIS RAKOCZI* 

It is probably no libel on the historical knowledge possessed 
by most Englishmen to say that their acquaintance with past 
Hungarian history is at best very vague. They generally 
know that at one time Hungary constituted the bulwark of 
Europe against the advance of the Ottoman Turks; that 
Soliman II. inflicted a crushing defeat on the Hungarian 
Army at the battle of Mohacz in 1526; that eventually the 
hosts of Kara Mustapha swept past the Hungarian rampart 
and encamped under the walls of Vienna, and that the timely 
arrival of John Sobieski saved European civilization and 
altered the course of history. They have heard the story, 
which, whether true or mythical, is certainly pathetic, of how, 
during her life-and-death struggle with Frederick the Great, 
Maria Theresa appeared before the Diet at Pressburg with 
her child in her arms, and how when she said: “ Ab omnibus 
derelicti ad Hungarorum priscam virtutem confugimus,” 
Hungarian chivalry was roused and answered with the shout 
that the Hungarians would be true unto death. They know 
that Hungary was for long a constant thorn in the side of 
Austria; that Marshal Haynau’s drastic methods for main- 
taining order were resented by the draymen in a London 
brewery; that the Russian General Paskevich was able to 
write to the Tsar Nicholas in 1849: “ Hungary lies at the 
feet of your Imperial Majesty” ; that Kossuth received some 
encouragement from that staunch Conservative in domestic 
and revolutionist in foreign affairs, Lord Palmerston, and 
was entertained in London by the Lord Mayor; and that asa 
consequence of. the war of 1866 it became incumbent on 
Austria to make terms with the Hungarians and to agree to 
the arrangement known as the Ausgleich or Compromise. 
Further, all lovers of music know that the Hungarian patriot, 
Rakoczi, gave his name to a stirring march which to this day 
charms the ear-and quickens the pulse of his countrymen. 

The publication of Baron Hengelmiiller’s work on the 
Hangarian rising of 1703-1711, which is really a biography of 
Francis Rakoczi IL., affords a good opportunity for adding to 
this somewhat slender stock of knowledge. Lord Bryce and 
Mr. Roosevelt are very fully justified in recommending 
this book to the special attention of English and American 
readers, for the story is one of special interest to the English- 
speaking race. The Hungarians fought for constitutional 
liberty and freedom of religion. Rakoczi wasa Hungarian 
Cromwell, Leopold IL an Austrian Stuart. Moreover, English 
and Dutch diplomacy took an active part in endeavouring to 
reconcile the Austrian Emperor with his rebellious subjects. 
The House of Commons addressed Queen Anne on the subject. 
The negotiations were mainly conducted by George Stepney, 
that very minor poet, who described James II. as a “ stronger 
Hercules,” and whose verses were not quite sufficiently bad to 
justify his exclusion either from a final resting-place in 
Westminster Abbey er from Dr. Johnson's roll of poetical 
fame. 

The fundamental fact, which was the pivot on which 
Hungarian history turned towards the close of the seventeenth 
and the commencement of the eighteenth centuries, was that 





® Hungary's Fight for National Evistence. By Ladislas Baron Hengelmillers 
London: Macmillan and Co. [10s. 6d, net.) 
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from her geographical position, lay between the 
German hammer and the Turkish anvil. In Hungary 80 
intense was the hatred of the Germans that a disposition was 
frequently manifested to look to the Turks for protection. 
In Austria 80 vivid an idea was entertained of the danger 
which would result from a free Hungary that it was at times 
even doubted whether, in Austrian interests, a Turkish con- 
f the country was not to be preferred to Hungarian 
independence. It would be unjust to pass a twentieth-century 
yerdict on the seventeenth-century methods by which the 
Austrian Government sought to enforce Hungarian allegiance, 
They must be judged according to the standard of the times. 
The spectre of Irish misrule rises up to stay the hand of any 
Englishman who would cast a first stone at Austria. But even 
judged by that deplorably low standard, it must be admitted 
that Austrian methods were extremely bad. Historians have 
often remarked on the harm done, more especially in the 
latter partof the eighteenth century, by semi-lunatic Sovereigns. 
The Emperor Paul of Russia, King Christian of Denmark, 
Queen Marie of Portugal, Gustavus IV. of Sweden, Charles IV. 
of Spain and his brother, Ferdinand of Naples, are cases in 
point. Rudolf II. of Austria (1552-1612), though in some 
respects a man of culture and ability, was tainted with 
insanity. He did everything, Baron Hengelmiller says, 
“to drive Hungary and Transylvania to despair.” After his 
death somewbat wiser counsels prevailed. In 1647, religious 
liberty was accorded. Nevertheless, the long reign of 
Leopold I. (1640-1705) is marked by a series of revolts, the 
result of unwise and oppressive government. Power fell into 
the hands of Prince Lobkowitz, who appears to have been an 
Austrian Richelieu without the genius of the French states- 
man, and of Baron Hocher, a man of humble birth, and a 
typical representative of the class of which Continental 
bureaucracy has been so prolific. Baron Hengelmiiller 
describes him as “a stupendous worker, incorruptible, 
inaccessible, faithful and discreet, but rough, slow, and dull.” 
Such a man was sure to be “the staunchest enemy of 
Hungary's constitution and historical rights.” These were 
followed by Cardinal Kollonicz, a very remarkable man, who, 
more than any other contemporary statesman, left the stamp 
of his individuality on Austro-Hungarian history. He was a 
reforming Cburchman. He abounded in “zeal, charity, 
courage, and self-sacrifice.” He befriended the widow and 
the orphan. He saved witches from the stake. He wished to 
destroy privilege, and to make the landowning nobles pay 
their share of taxes hitherto paid only by the peasants. His 
ideal was “to make Hungary an orderly, docile, and well- 
governed province of an Austrian Empire, and to bring it 
back to the Catholic faith.” All history is there to prove that 
the fine qualities and misplaced zeal of a man of this sort are 
quite as capable of creating a revolution as the deliberate 
oppression of tyrannical rulers. The rise of Francis 
Rakoczi I1., Prince of Transylvania, wrecked Kollonicz’s 
lan. 
end was born in 1676. His mother was the heroic 
Helena Zrinvi, who on the death of her first husband, Francis 
Rakoczi I., married Prince Imre Tékd6li, that illustrious rebel 
who carried hatred to the Germans so far as to afford 
material assistance to Kara Mustapha on his march to 
Vienna. In his childhood Rakoczi was separated from his 
mother and sent by Cardinal Kollonicz to a Jesuit College in 
Vienna, in the hope that the influences to which he would 
there be subject would eradicate all patriotic proclivities. The 
Romans tried the same process in the case of Demetrius the 
Saviour, and failed; neitier have latter-day attempts made in 
a similar direction by the British Government been much 
more successful. At sixteen years of age he was allowed by the 
Emperor to choose whether he would remain in Vienna or 
returnto Hungary. Kollonicz, of course, wished him to remain 
“for the continuation of his studies.” His sister, however, who, 
although educated in an Ursuline convent, had married against 
the Cardinal's will, and bad thus put that eminent prelate 
“in a towering rage,” poiuted out to him that “ metapbysics 
and Austrian law would be of small use to him in his future 
life.” Convinced by these arguments, Rakoczi returned to 
Hungary. He at first showed little disposition to adopt an 
anti-German attitude, but after the lapse of a few years his 
future career was determined by the friendship he contracted 
for Count Nicholas Beresenyi, a man of great power 
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and ability who was the life and soul of the insurrection 





which subsequently ensued. Bercsenyi convinced Rakoczi 
that the Hungarians were ripe for rebellion, and only waited 
for a leader with an historic name, such as his, to place 
himself at their head, Accordingly Rakoczi wrote a letter 
to Louis XIV. divulging his plan. It was confided to a 
Belgian officer in the Imperial service named Longueval, who 
treacherously handed it over to the Austrian authorities. 
Rakoczi was arrested and imprisoned, but escaped to Poland. 
In the meanwhile the Hungarian peasants had risen. Rakoczi 
felt himself bound in honour to stand by them. He therefore 
crossed the border and placed himself at the head of a few 
hundred half-naked marauders armed with sticks and scythes. 
Prompt action on the part of the Austrian authorities woul 
probably have at once quelled the movement. But a century 
later Rivarol said that Austria had always been “en arridre 
d'une année, d'une armée et d'une idée.” So it proved on the 
present occasion. Rakoczi was joined by the Hungarian 
magnates. His disorderly rabble soon grew into a formidable 
army. War was then carried on with very varying vicissi- 
tudes. At one time the Hungarian Count Karolyi alarmed 
the burghers of Vienna by bringing his raiders to within a 
few miles of their walls. At another time the Austrian Baron 
Heister carried fire and sword over the fair plains of Hungary. 
Attempts were from time to time made to come to terms, but 
from the fact that when representatives of either side met 
exaggerated importance was attached to trumpery questions 
of etiquette and precedence, and that one of the Austrian 
Commissioners found time to complain of the bad Latin of 
his Hungarian associates, it may be conjectured that neither 
side was very earnestly desirous of peace. Eventually a con 

ference took place in the summer of 1706, which at one time 
looked as if it would be productive of good results. The 
negotiation, however, failed, ostensibly because the Emperor 
absolutely repudiated the claim of Rakoczi to be independent 
Prince of Transylvania. But the real reason must be sought 
elsewhere. Hungary had by this time become the battlefield 
of European diplomacy. It was manifestly in the interests of 
England and Holland that Austria should make peace with 
the Hungarians in order to be able to employ all her forces 
against Louis XIV. Moreover, the English envoy, Stepney, 
was u warm sympathiser with Hungary. He fully realized the 
necessity of peace both in English and Continental interests. 
Stepney appears to have anticipated Carteret a little later in the 
eighteenth century and Morier in the nineteenth century, for it 
was said of him that“ no Englishman ever understood the affuira 
of Germany 80 well, and few Germans better.” It was equally 
in the interests of the French to keep the Hungarian sore open. 
Louis XIV.’s policy was, in fact, very crafty. He helped 
Rakoczi with money and encouraged him with fair words, 
but he was careful not to commit himself too far. He per- 
sistently refused to guarantee the independence of Transyl- 
vania. His political action is described as “ blowing the horn 
in order to excite the pack,” and nothing more. At one 
time Rukoczi appears to have wavered. The despatches of 
Des Alleurs, the French representative in Hungary, were 
“fuli of complaints and fears about the desire of Rakoczi's 
generals and troops to come to peace.” The cause of peace 
was also favoured by Bercsenyi. But eventually trust in 
French help prevailed. Finally Count Wratislaw, on taking 
leave of Rukoczi, said: “ Well, my Prince, you are putting 
your faith in France, which is the hospital of Princes who have 
come to grief through ber broken pledges and promises. You 
will increase their number and die there.” 

Baron Hengelmiiller’s story breaks off with the failure of 
the 1706 negotiations. Subsequently (1708) Rakoezi's force 
was routed at Trencsen. In 1711 he quitted Hungary, never 
to return. He died at Rodosto, in Turkey, in 1735. In i907 
the Emperor of Austria wisely and generously allowed bis 
remains to be transferred, at the expense of the State, to 
his native country, It is greatly to be hoped that Baron 
Hengelmiiller will carry out bis design of completing this 
interesting and little-known page of history up to the Peact 
of Szatmar in 1711. C. 





CATULLUS.* 


Amone the foothills of poetry the surveyor may do good 
work. but he cannot take his theodolite to the peaks ; criticism 
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is impotent in the high places. A great lyric poém is made of 
common elements, but it is much more than the sum of them; 
it is as elusive as a personality, and as inexplicable. You 
may catalogue it if you will, by place and time, though it 
belongs to all places and to all times; but you cannot analyse 
it if you would, for, like a living thing, it is simply itself and 
nothing else. Who is to account by history for Heine's 
Dichterliebe? Who will analyse for us “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci”? So you may speak ef Catullus’s environment 
and his models, but you will not explain wherein lies the power 
of Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, nor tell us how the most 
consum mate lyrist between Sappho and Shakespeare chanced 
to be a Roman of the age of Cicero. There is mystery in these 
things, as there is always mystery where the ordinary human 
levels are transcended, and here the surest guide will avail us 
little. Yet for those who love Catullus his environment and his 
models must be of interest, and for the reading of his less great 
work knowledge of them is quite necessary. Catullus, of course, 
is a Roman “ Alexandrian” if ever there were such. He is 
above all men the scholar-poet, and if Tennyson and the 
modern world have made “ tender” his new surname, Ovid and 
the ancients had first called him doctus. Mr. Davis sheds 
a new light on “ Alexandrianism” when he compares it not 
with the toil of pedants, but with the ardour of under- 
graduates lately come among “the realms of gold,” and he 
adds a good deal that is of interest on Catullus’s life and love, 
and on that early death which saved him from the Roman 
gravitas. We are grateful for much in this little essay, and 
not least for the picture Mr. Davis draws of Catullus and his 
Rome. But when he compares Catullus with Oscar Wilde he 
is more bewildering, though, indeed, Catullus is hard enough 
to parallel from the modern world. For his passion one turns 
to Italy, for some of his fancies to the greater Teutons, for his 
artistry to France. Heine is, perhaps, the nearest after all. 
But no criticism or comparison will help us to explain either 
Heine or Catullus in his greatest work. 

If criticism avail little, what of translation? We know well 
‘enough that you cannot unbuild one of Shakespeare’s songs 
and build it again in French. English masonry, then, will 
hardly befit Catullus, and, indeed, a translation can never hope 
really to reproduce great poetry. But it may reproduce some 
of the ideas behind the poetry, it may recall forgetful scholars 
to a once loved original, and it may even send some of the un- 
Jearned to school again. Yet it will only do these things, it will 
in fact only justify its existence, if it be a graceful and lovely 
thing in itself, and so among translators the best is simp!y the 
best poet. Of Mr. Davis it may at least be said that he has 
written some attractive verses, and that his little volume will 
give much pleasure. For the most part be wisely rhymes, but 
he has some unrhymed Hendecasyllables that dance prettily 
enough :— 

“ Dead, ah, dead is the linnet of my lady, 
Dead the linnet, the darling of my lady. 


Now he fareth along the path of shadows, 
Whenee nor bird evermore, nor man returneth.” 
Yet how different is the poetic diction that gives “fareth” 
and “returneth” from Catullus’s matchless use of common 
words :— 
“ Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum 
Illuc unde negant redire quemquam.” 
Some of the rhymed verse is a little pedestrian; the Scazon, 
of course, limps, but it limps with an air, whereas Mr. Davis's 
translation of the Sirmio poem is merely heavy-booted. 
However, some of his lines have a lyric quality of their own, 
which vindicates their right to be: mostly perhaps these are 
én the lighter pieces, such as that on the Yacht:— 
“Stranger, the ship that here you see 
Swiftest of vessels claims to be, 
For she could make a beaten boat 
Of any racing craft afloat "— 
though there are some elsewhere :— 
“How merrily then the hours would run, 
For thou wast fain, nor loth was she, 
And brightly, brightly shone the sun! 
She’s loth? ‘then loth thou too must be, 
Nor still pursue who still doth shun, 
Nor sigh nor rail at destiny.” 
Many of the pieces have a good deal of grace, though certainly 
not all of them could have stood alone as original poems; and 
if a verse translation does not pass this test, it would have 





done better to bea prose translation. But of conrse no stike 
will look its best when Catullus is printed opposite. Perhaps 
no Englishman since Shelley died could have written a _ 
worthy to be faced on the printed page with Catullus’s lines 
at his brother’s tomb. It is a confrontation that might make 
the greatest tremble. 


“ Multas per gentes et multa per aequora vectus 
Advenio has miseras, frater, ad inferias ”— 


‘so it opens like an organ; and then comes the close, that jg 


like a breaking voice :— 
“ Accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu, 

Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale.” 
Set side by side with that the poem “ Lesbia, let us live and 
love ”-— 

“Soles occidere et redire possunt: 

Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux 

Nex est perpetua una dormienda ”’— 
and you have a postic achievement which, did it stand alone, 
would have made the Latin language immortal. There js 
something here unique and single. It is Latin, and it conld 
only have been Latin; and only in Catullus’s hands did Latin 
sound like that. 





THE DUFF FAMILY.* 


Tue Scots are supposed to have a special inclination towards 
genealogy and a peculiar talent for “redding up” complex 
relationships, and certainly few countries are eo generously 
supplied with good family histories. Not only the great 
houses like the Douglases and Maxwells and Lindsays, but 
the smaller gentry have their faithful sennachies. And this 
is right, for it is often the unennobled gentry who can show 
the most interesting pedigrees. They remained fast in their 
little estates when the greater names were tragically fated 
To the student of English family history houses such as the 
Gresleys and Knightleys are in many ways more attractive. 
than the Howards or the Nevilles because of their greater local 
continuity. It is the same with Scotland, for while the great 
earldoms such as Mar and Moray ani Buchan changed their 
owners with every crisis, humble families in outland parts and 
far from the Court went peacefully on whatever cataclysm 
overtook the nation. The Duffs come midway between 
the two cases. Of a descent which, though reasonably 
old, is in no way distinguished, they rose with the rise 
of modern Scotland, owing to their cautious acquisitive 
temper. They had money when nobody else had it, and 
bought up cheaply the lands of their less discreet neigh- 
bours. They were wise, too, in their marriages, like the House 
of Hapsburg, and, if they did not seek money, they “went 
where siller was.” Their achievement was unique, for while 
most of the later Scottish nobility, like the Primroses, the 
Dalrymples, the Hopes, and the Dundases, were originally 
noblesse de robe, and founded their fortunes in the Parliament 
House, the Duffs ascended by successful retail trade and no less 
successful land speculations. The history of such a family 
for the student of manners and society is obviously of the 
deepest interest, and many besides the Duffs will find 
profit and entertainment in these handsome and scholarly 
volumes. 

The first Duff may have been Darius the Mede, as certain 
pedigrees suggest, but we may content ourselves with that 
Thane of Fife whom Shakespeare has made familiar to 
mankind. It is difficnlt to disentangle his figure from the 
maze of legend, but according to Fordun his career was 
remarkable for its caution, so the family characteristic is 
long descended. With him apparently began the old earldom 
of Fife, which died out with the twelfth Earl, Duncan, in 1353, 
when the title reverted to the Crown. The Wemyss family 
are generally said to be descended from a second son of the 
fourth Earl, and they bear the ancient Fife arms, but we 
should doubt whether the authors of this work are correct 
in saying that this descent is “ thoroughly authenticated.” 
About the time of the extinction of the earldom the 
family of Muldavit, in Banff, appear on the page of history. 
Their descent from the Thane of Fife is nct proven, but it is 
by no means impossible, and old Provost Duff of Inverness 
was probably right when he observed : “If I had Lord Weems 
estate and Mackintosh’s following, | think I would have as 
good title to be Thane of Fife as any of ye.” The elder 
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* The Book of the Duffs. Compiled by Alistair and Henrietta Tayler. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh: W. Brown, [42s. net. | - 
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jdavit line died out in 1718 with a certain John Daff, a 


Re nger-at-arms and a Jacobite, which latter character was 
pe in that cautious and worldly-wise race, Adam Duff 


of Clunybeg was @ cadet of Muldavit, and with him begins 
the direct line of the present Fife family, His eldest son, 
Alexander of Keithmore, fought in his youth for Montrose 
and went into exile with the great Marquis. On his return 
he set himself to the task of amassing gear, and became the 
“ Creelie Duff ” of local rhymes, apparently from the shortness 
and stoutness ofhis person. His son, Alexander of Braco, went 
into politics, and vehemently opposed the Union of the Parlia- 
ments; but the chief interest of his life was adding to the family 
holding. He had ready money, and would lend it on mortgages 
to impecunious neighbours ; then would come foreclosures and 
there was a new Duff estate. He lived at the transition period 
between the old and the new Scotland, and, being emphatically 
of the new school, he profited at the expense of the old. The 
Scottish proprietor at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century was at the merey of any neighbour who had a 
little money, and Alexander of Braco was shrewd enough to 
profit by the state of things and became private banker and 
moneylender to the North of Scotland. He seems to have 
been a close-fisted and oppressive old gentleman, who drove 
Lord Kintore to add a new petition to his prayers: “Lord, 
keep the Hill of Foudlin between me and Braco” :— 

“A sturdy Beggar, having heard that he had pickt up a half- 

penny from the street of Banff, came up to him craving an alms 
and saying, ‘God bless ye, Braco. Gi’s a babee, and if ye winna 
gi’sa babee of your awen, gi’s the babee that ye fand.’ ‘Find a 
babee to yourself,’ says Braco.” 
Braco’s uncle and brother were merchants in Inverness, and 
much more admirable characters. The latter, William of 
Dipple, had Jacobite proclivities, which, however, were strongly 
repressed by his native caution :— 

“He was extremely fitted for business, and to this, one par- 
ticalar felicity of Constitution contributed greatly, viz., that the 
longer he sat at his bottle, he became still more cautious and 
secure, so that if at the beginning of a Sederunt, we might get a 
tolerable bargain of him, after he was a little in liquor it was 
impossible to overreach him.” 

With Dipple’s son William we soar from the world of the 
“general merchant” to national politics and the Peerage. He 
sat in Parliament for Banff, and became Lord Braco in 1735, 
and Earl Fife (in the Peerage of Ireland) in 1759. He was 
a great electioneerer and borough-monger, a persistent litigant, 
and an excellent man of business. Many of his letters are 
printed, and give a pleasant idea of an affectionate husband 
and father, who takes thought for household matters with a 
conscientiousness all too rare in his sex. He left a highly 
correct fumily, and one of the younger sons, Arthur, who got 
the family seat in Parliament, was a letter-writer of genuine 
quality, with a lightness and humour which were certainly not 
among the family traits. The second Lord Fife was a true 
descendant of old Alexander of Braco :— 

“During the time that the family lived at Balvenie, he and 

another brother had been allowed to go to a fair at Dufftown, and 
each given a shilling to spend. The brother, who being two years 
younger was less cautious, soon spent his fairing, but James 
brought the money home again, remarking that ‘he had seen 
naething he liket better nor the shilling.’ ” 
He was a figure that might have stepped from the pages of 
John Galt. Politically he was a magnate of the first order, 
controlling the elections in the three counties of Banff, 
Aberdeen, and Moray. For all his youthful parsimony, he 
grew into a generous and most enlightened landlord, selling 
imported corn below the market price to the poor during the 
“dear years,” and showing himself a pioneer of afforestation to 
the extent of fourteen thousand acres. In 1790 he was given a 
British peerage, ard since his day the family bas lost the local 
and racial peculiarities which make its early history so interest- 
ing, and followed the ordinary course of other noble houses. 
The fourth Earl was a gallant soldier, and remarkable in his 
day for his encouragement of small holdings on his estates. 
With the sixth Earl the peerage became the dukedom with 
which we are familiar. 

It is often the cadet branches of a house that furnish the 
most distinguished members, and the authors of these volumes 
have followed out every ramification of the Duff stock. 
Representatives fought with Montrose; one was a Jacobite, 
and incurred the displeasure of Lovat, then on the Whig side ; 
and there was “Tiger” Duff, whose immense frame and 
scarred cheeka were once the admiration of North Country boys. 








Among the distinguished members of the family of recent yeare 
may be mentioned Sir Robert Duff of Fetteresso, politician and 
Colonial Governor; Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff; and. Sir 
Beauchamp Duff, the present Commander-in-Chief in India. 
The immense families of the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Duffs, combined with the high level of family means, 
scattered subordinate branches over the North of Scotland. 
The present volumes will be found an invaluable work of genea- 
logical reference, and in their history of the founders of the 
family they give us racy studies of many virile Scottish types. 
They show, among other things, how very recent is the 
snobbery about trade. Just as in England two handred 
years ago a Poyntz of Midgham, with the proudest of Norman 
pedigrees, could be a Oity upholsterer and be born above a 
shop in Cornhill, so in the North a Provost of Inverness 
might have a good claim to be Thane of Fife, and yet do a 
thriving trade in kippered salmon. 





ECONOMIO AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS.* 


Economics are supposed to be dull, and they receive little 
enough attention. Yet if our politicians of all parties would 
learn a few fundamental facts from the study of economic 
history or theories, they might be saved from reckless efforts 
to break laws, with the eventual result that the laws break 
them, unfortunately not without confusion and suffering for 
those whom they mislead. A German Professor has done for 
us a useful piece of work in an essay on Economic Liberalism.* 
Professor Levy sets himself the task of tracing the economic 
development of freedom and individualism in England. He 
is a little arbitrary in choosing his starting-point, though it 
may be the best if one must be sought, for he begins with 
Elizabethan individualism and the rise of Puritanism. He 
has read our economic literature comprehensively, from the 
innumerable seventeenth-century pamphlets down to Mrs. 
Webb and Sir W. Chance on the Poor Law, and he writes with 
detached lucidity rather than enthusiasm for Liberalism. But 
English people must admire the growth which raised their 
country to its present position. They may dislike the coldness 
of Puritanism, but they can learn here what we owe to it in 
economic development through its struggle against authority. 
Professor Levy is not quite happy in saying that Calvinism 
upheld the responsibility of the individual, since its theories, 
carried to extremes, set divine election against personal respon- 
sibility. Otherwise he is perfectly right and very illuminating 
in his attribution to Nonconformists of a great advance for 
Liberalism in religionand economics. When he comes to draw 
his conclusions he is quite candid in stating that Tariff Reform 
and the Socialism of the present “ Liberal” Government are 
entirely harmonious in their attacks on Free Exchange, in 
spite of party labels; each side has succumbed to “ Mer- 
cantilism” in State action. We hope that Free Traders will 
study this point. Nonconformists in the House of Commons, 
too, should be interested in the judgment of this impartial 
student, who points out remorselessly that, so far from carry- 
ing on the policy of Nonconformity, this Government is 
actually reverting to the methods of Charles I. and Archbishop 
Laud, e.g., in multiplying Commissions and officials to manage 
our affairs. Mr. Asquith bas been known to appear in fancy 
dress as a Puritan; in future let him represent the Royal 
Martyr, with Mr. Lloyd George or Mr, Masterman in attend- 
ance as Laud. But, seriously, our politicians should learn 
from such a book as this how they are going back upon the 
advance, irresistible by the later Stuarts, of the seventeenth 
century in economic matters, whether of trade or Poor Law. 
Elsewhere they might learn that in trying to fix wages they 
are going back to Plantagenet days, which do not even enter 
into this survey of Liberalism, for it is their “ pre-Crom- 
wellian” ways that Professor Levy emphasizes. The book is 
excellently translated, but “The Act of Settlement” is a 
term which by itself would not recall to English readers the 
Caroline Poor Law which established the labourer's right of 
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settlement.——Mr. Penson, an Oxford Reader, has written a 
plain elementary text-book of economics—The Heonomics of 
Everyday Life? There is scarcely any history here and no 
politics. Absolute fairness is shown to Capital and Labour. 
There are three parts, “ The Source of Income,” “ Buying and 
Selling,” and “The Individual Income.” These headings indi- 
cate fairly the scope. The old economic truths, which really 
work together for good, but upset politicians so awkwardly, 
are set out clearly and illustrated by simple diagrams to help 
the beginner. On one point only we should like to see more 
definite writing—viz., on “value” and “price.” It is true 
that the terms are often interchangeable, but again they are 
often used in senses which are not identical. Muny a railway 
carriage argument is vitiated by confusion over these words, 
and Mr. Penson does not help us much. There is also a small 
detail which should be altered in a note on p. 118: the date of 
the recoinage, when the sovereign appeared and the guinea 
vanished, was 1817, not 1821. 

Dr. Orth gives us in Socialism and Democracy in Europe* 
record rather than theory. His book is an American’s 
impartial view of European Socialism, and shows that he has 
studied it with care and effect. The main part deals with 
the growth of Socialism in France, Belgium, Germany, and 
Great Britain. Though the German story is the most remark- 
able, the English naturally interests us most. Apart from a 
greater deference than we should give to the figures and 
deductions of Mr. Chiozza Money and some mistakes in detail 
(e.g., the twice-repeated statement that the Friendly Societies 
were organized by Trade Unions), it is a fair summary. We 
do not agree with the view that now “there is more govern- 
ment by the Commons and less government by the Ministry.” 
Dr. Orth’s general conclusion is that revolutionary Socialism 
is a thing of the past, and that Fabianism and evolutionary 
Socialism will advance for a cycle. Strikes, he says, always 
fail as economic movements, but usually succeed in advancing 
democratic influence. Free Traders will not be surprised to 
read that in England after 1906 “the Liberal Party took over 
the immediate programme of the Labour Party. .. . A com- 
plete revolution has taken place since Cobden’s day.” Will 
the Cobden Club note this? Socialism Rejected‘ is 
the exuberantly egotistic work of a young, a very young 
man. If Mr. Samuelson will think a little more deeply and 
restrain his flow of words and efforts after flowery language, 
he may do some good, sound work, for be has thought, be 
can write very brightly and attractively, and can quote 
appositely from all kinds of sources (not least delightfully 
from nursery rhymes). He tells how be was a “ convinced” 
Socialist, evidently of the most sentimental type, and why 
he now considers Socialism futile in practice and harmful 
in theory. Many young people now are in his early stage, 
and for them such a book may be very useful. The leading 
Socialists and Syndicalists of to-day will, we are sure, pro- 
test that he has set up figures of straw to knock down; 
but then the Socialism of many young sentimentulists is of 
straw, 

On the other side the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Destitution has issued a very concise little 
book, The Case for the National Minimum, which deals 
with various ills and the minima of welfare which 
that wonderful entity, the State, is to provide: wages 
through Trade Boards, everything a child needs through 
education authorities, and so on with new Commissions, 
officials, and authorities. We believe that the British people 
would barter a good many of these minima for a minimum 
ef liberty, which will certainly not be theirs in this 
apotheosis of authority. The plea for liberty is dismissed 
as bypercritical. It is impossible now to combat over 
again the economics of the Minority Memorandum of the 
Poor Law Commission. It is enough to say here that they 
vitiate the greater part of the scheme as effectually as does 
the moral view of independence. One confession we are glad 
to note on account of the recently vaunted “decrease of 
pauperism” :—“ There are now more people being maintained 
out of the rates and taxes outside the Poor Law than inside 
it. The new relieving authorities are spending twice as much 
as the Poor Law Authorities.” And, such is the confusion, 
the country cannot “ take stock” of its increased eleemosynary 
expenditure——Another matter-of-fact handbook is the Trade 
Unionism’ of Mr. Schloesser, whose work on the legal side of 
the question is already known. He gives a brief history of the 





movement and brings it down to 1911. Though he’ mentions 
events of the beginning of 1913, he does not refer to the case 
of “ Vacher and Sons v. The London Society of Com positors.” 
He records the points of law on which that case was decidea 
in 1912, but perhaps his legal mind could not bear the illu. 
minating emphasis upon the Trade Disputes Act that a 
definite case revealed so glaringly. A useful handbook of 
facts does not call for much comment, and most of the 
opinions given are fair. But when we read on one page that 
“one great aim of the Unions is to keep up a standard of 
efficiency,” and upon another that “the purposes of Trade 
Unions are continually changing,” we are inclined to connect 
the two sentences as a comment on the change of main 
purpose from an industrial to a political sphere. Mr. Charles 
Booth in his latest work made the sternest comment of al! 
when he wrote: “ Trade Union action . .. has rarely aimed 
at increasing the efficiency of labour.” Collective bargaining 
and efficiency were among the best of their industrial aims 
which are almost lost sight of when Unions are so prominently 
used as voting machines. Again, “the Unions recognize the 
fact that order is the law of progress”; but this recognition 
seems to be losing its force except among a few more respon. 
sible leaders. A quarter of the volume is devoted to the 
statistics of 1911, the latest available when the book was 
written. The most striking point is that over ten million 
working days were lost in that year by disputes. In the text 
we have it computed that the coal strike alone lost twenty 
million days of labour in 1912. 

Lastly, we have three American books of interest. The 
Professor of Economics at Yale publishes, under the title of 
The Economic Utilization of History,’ some lectures in which 
he sought to persuade his hearers to search for economic 
truths in history. Since the War of Independence economies 
have probably had a freer influence in America than in 
Europe because dynastic and religious considerations have 
been absent. Professor Farnam makes no objection to State 
interference with free exchange in industry, but rather thinks 
that man is satisfactorily restricting his own action by legisla- 
tion, as he has improved the condition of animals by domesti- 
cating them! For us the most valuable point which he 
emphasizes is the recklessness of “social” legislation. He 
shows in a manner satisfactory to us that British industry 
is far less careless of human life than American, but 
in legislation we are equally empirical. He urges a far 
more comprehensive study of facts before attempting to draft 
social laws. Certainly we must plead guilty to the charge 
of reckless empiricism, for there is no defence while we 
have the most flagrant empiric in charge of our national 
finance. A well-known publicist, Professor Beard, takes 
the line of economic determinism which seems to be 
advancing with our materialistic age, and he seeks not to 
prove economics by history as does Professor Farnam, but to 
deduce his historical results from economic causes. He 
gathers together in his latest volume, An Economic Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution of the United Staies,’ the results 
of an examination of archives which must have been laborious, 
though he says it is only superficial compared with what may 
be done. He takes the roll of members of the Convention 
which met at Philadelphia in 1787, and sets out their 
financial interests. He analyses the voting of the States and 
delegates who ratified the Constitution. His conclusion is 
that the members of the Convention nearly all stood to gain 
by the Constitution because they held depreciated paper or had 
speculated in Western land; that they engineered the voting 
to a great extent; and that the Constitution was ratified by 
“not more than one-sixth of the adult males.” He looks upon 
it as a triumph of personal property over realty (except where 
farmers wanted united support against Indians), of creditors 
over debtors, even of rich over poor. We prefer to think that 
the intelligence of a nation was on the side of the Constitu- 
tion, that honesty as to public debts is a merit, that these men 
had on the whole done well to lend their money to their 
Governments, and that general security was their chief 
aim, and a very proper one for statesmen. Professor 
Beard seems here and there to admit these points, but the 
impression he gives is a rather sordid one. However, a book 
across the pages of which flit the personalities of Washington, 
Madison, Hamilton, Franklin, and the like cannot be 
without interest. Messrs. Clark’s volume specializes 
upon one point of modern economics, viz. The Control of 
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ysis) a sufficiently engrossing one for America. Events 
oved there since the book was written. These writers 
o lean towards. Free Trade, but make out as reason- 
possible against any sudden and sweeping 
change in tariffs as the most effective way of dealing 
= monopolies. They firmly believe in competition as 
the life-blood of efficiency and of the industrial progress 
without which we may as well become Malthusians at once in 
despair for increased population.. They therefore condemn 
all nationalized monopolies where competition can save 
eficiency, and deprecate State regulation of prices no less. 
Their great desire is to see trade made possible for the inde- 
pendent competitor of the Trusts. They admit the advantages 
of combination in economical production and distribution, 
but all unfair “clubbing” of actual or potential competitors 
must be stopped. They think the Sherman Law, if properly 
used, could do much for the purpose. For further help they 
look to some “Inter-State Trade Commission” to decide 
where harmful monopoly is established and to repress it—a 
proposal recommended to Congress by President Wilson in his 
yecent Message on Trusts and Monopolies, 
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LADY HESTER STANHOPE.* 


‘Tue story of Lady Hester Stanhope’s life might have been 
one of the most romantic histories imaginable if she herself 
had not, in addition to many commanding qualities, possessed 
faults of understanding and temper which inspire the 
onlooker’s ridicule, and faults of heart which inspire his dislike. 
Romance cannot exist without sympathy, and it is almost 
impossible to be in sympathy with a creature who constantly 
alienates the ordinary person by some outburst of half-insane 
passion or some act of petty and incomprehensible tyranny 
Glamour is destroyed by the thought that she became so un- 
pleasant a person to live with that only slaves could endure 
her temper and her whims. 

The facts of her history are romantic enough. Her 
life began with an unusually stormy childhood, part of which 
éhe spent, in accordance with Lord Stanhope’s levelling 
principles, in tending turkeys on a common, and part—accord- 
ing to her own boastful account—in ruling her brothers and 
sisters. A proof that she was a match for her father lies 
in the fact that she had her eldest brother, Lord Mohun, 
smuggled out of the country and educated at Erlangen against 
her father’s wishes. But the most brilliant as also the best 
-epoch of her life was the period of three years during which 
she kept house for Mr. Pitt. The real affection which she 
felt for her uncle seems to have softened her nature, and she 
“warmed both hands” before the admiration of the 
brilliant society with which she was surrounded. As Dr, 
Meryon curiously expresses it, “she was caressed for the 
whole time she was with Mr. Pitt by Royal Dukes, was the 
friend of Princesses, and perhaps the woman whose society 
was most courted of any person in London.” . Unfortunately 
for her, however, upon Mr. Pitt’s death she lost her tyrant’s 
‘sceptre. She felt her fall bitterly; so bitterly that it appears to 
have been that, above all things, which made her determine 
to leave England. In the course of her slow royal progress to 
the East she and her whole party suffered shipwreck off 
Rhodes, and it was the loss of her baggage in this disaster 
which first induced her to adopt Turkish male dress. 

The East had the most extraordinary and instant fascina- 
tion for her. Wherever she lived she must bear rule, and 
her gradual accretion of power culminated in her crossing 
the Syrian Desert in a triumphal progress, and being 
received as “Queen of Palmyra” in a scene worthy of comic 
opera. Her desert journey had really been an act of con- 
siderable daring. Fortunately for her, however, the most 
extravagant rumours had got abroad :— 

“News had got into the desert that an English Princess, who 
rode upon a mare of forty purses, whose stirrups were of gold, and 
to whom the treasurer of the English Sultan told out every day a 
thousand sequins, was about to pay a visit to Tudmur; [and] that 
she had in her possession a book which told her where treasures 
were to be found (this book was Wood and Dawkins’s plates).” 
The consequence of these rumours of her greatness was that 
the chief of the Anizis, then paramount in that part of the 
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desert, offered her safe conduct; and she performed this 
perilous journey with a splendour which must have added 
very considerably to her prestige. 

A period of greatness followed, during which she established 
herself at the foot of Mount Lebanon, showed the most 
humane kindness to fugitives and the oppressed generally, and 
the most overbearing cruelty to her poor English physician, 
Dr. Meryon, and cultivated so strong a belief in the occult 
and in her own prophetic powers that she became absurdly 
infatuated with the idea of her own holiness. She rarely came 
out of her house, but received visits from whomever she 
chose of the distinguished people who came her way, among 
them Kinglake and Lamartine. She is said to have habitually 
harangued her visitors upon occult subjects—astrology, magic, 
the Second Coming of the Messiah, and so forth—for so 
many hours at a stretch that one at least of her victims was 
carried out in a swoon. 

But unfortunately the notion of her boundless wealth was 
false. Her fortune was soon unable to stand the drain of her 
princely magnificence, and the scandal of her debts at last 
undermined even her almost supernatural prestige. She 
died an unhappy old woman deserted by everyone, and was 
robbed almost before the breath was out of her body by the 
servants whom she had bullied so unmercifully. 

Mr. Frank Hamel has called his book a new light upon her 
life and love affairs, and he certainly has explained a good 
deal that the Duchess of Cleveland passed over in her book, 
and has made the motives which inspired some of Lady Hester's 
strange movements and acts a little clearer. Though the 
present volume deals with the hitherto unpublished evidence as 
to her rather melancholy intrigue with Michael Bruce, it on the 
whole tends to clear Lady Hester’s character. The contro- 
versial questions as to whether she was mad or sane during 
her later years, and whether Dr. Meryon was a self-seeking 
eavesdropper or a chivalrous and devoted servant, are left 
much where they were; but the volume contains much that is 
well worth reading. 

The Duchess of Cleveland's excellent book, though it has 
long been known to students of Lady Hester’s epoch, is now 
given to the public for the first time. It is introduced by a 
note from the hand of Lord Rosebery. The Duchess’s 
account of her pilgrimage to Lady Hester’s house at Djoun 
in 1895 forms a charming conclusion to an agreeably written 
book. 





SOCIAL REFORM AND FIGURES.* 
Tue new book by Mr. W. H. Mallock on Social Reform is 
largely occupied with a statistical analysis of the growth of 
the wealth of England since 1801. This critical examination 
of figures is a work that Mr. Mallock has made his own; but 
the primary defect of it is that many of the figures on which 
the critic has to rely are necessarily somewhat uncertain in 
their origin. Even to-day statistical facts are seldom 
accurately ascertained, and it is certain that the accuracy was 
even less a hundred years ago. There is a further defect, that 
figures are often open to more than one interpretation, and 
we can imagine a Socialist challenging with some asperity 
some of Mr. Mallock’s deductions. For these reasons, we 
should be glad to see Mr. Mallock devoting less of his time 
and ability to a study of statistics and more to the acute 
intellectual criticism of which he is a master. In this new 
book, among other points which give it value, is a very 
ingenious und illuminating comparison between Oliver Gold- 
smith and J.-J. Rousseau on the one band, and the modern 
social reformer on the other. All suffer from the same defect, 
that their sentimental enthusiasm leads them to exaggerate 
past recognition the evils of which they complain. For 
example, the fact that some people in England have too little 
food is perverted into the ridiculous statement that thirteen 
millions are on the verge of starvation. Among the modern 
sentimental reformers Mr. Masterman stands out as a typical 
specimen, and his rhetorical exaggerations are crushingly 
dealt with by Mr. Mallock. One of the strongest points in 
this book is, indeed, the demonstration that, though the rich 
have grown richer during the past century, the poor have 
grown richer also; while, in addition, there has been an im- 
mense increase in the numbers and in the wealth of the middle 
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classes. This last point is of peculiar interest, because Karl 
Marx, the father of modern Socialism, laid it down as an 
indisputable proposition that the middle classes would be 
crushed out of existence altogether between the upper and the 
nether millstones. Instead of being crushed ont, they have 
expanded, and are constantly expanding, in numbers and in pro- 
sperity. Another very interesting point is Mr. Mallock’s analy- 
_ sis of the impossibility of appreciably, if at all, improving the lot 

of the poorer classes by confiscating the wealth of the rich. 
He shows that a great deal of the aggregate wealth of the 
community would necessarily disappear if any attempt were 
made to equalize fortunes. For example, in every statement of 
the total income of the nation the same items “are necessarily 
included several times over. The fee of a hundred guineas 
which a wealthy stockbroker pays toa fashionable physician is 
part of the recorded income both of the stockbroker and of the 
physician, and is reckoned twice over; but if there were no 
wealthy stockbrokers there would be no fees of this magnitude, 
so that this item would disappear. Another important con- 
sideration is the loss of the huge revenue which this country 
now derives from investments abroad, for, if interest on 
capital is to be considered a crime, England must abandon 
the sum of something like £200,000,000 a year which her 
capitalists, rich and poor, now derive from foreign invest- 
ments. Even more important is the loss of working 
capital from which the nation would suffer if the savings of 
the rich were rendered impossible by the confiscation of all 
incomes above a certain minimum. Few people realize how 
much the progress of our industries depends on the fact that 
there are rich men who invest large sums of capital in new 
developments because they can afford to take the risk of loss. 
To these more or less statistical arguments may be added the 
still more fundamental consideration that any attempt to 
equalize incomes would deprive the community of the only 
stimulus to wealth-production which affects the majority of 
human beings, and thus would destroy the very wealth which 
it is proposed to divide. 





THE SOUTH COUNTRY.* 


Idlehurst appeared in 1897, and as the author reminded us in 
a subsequent preface, took ten years to exhaust its first 
edition. After Idlehurst came Lonewood Corner, and here is 
a third book of the south country to set beside the first two. 
Three books in sixteen years is not a large output, but it is 
for that reason, and for other reasons, the more valuable. 
This kind of work could not come but by fasting. Mr. 
Halsham’s choice is fastidious ; he rejects not only more than 
he accepts, but more than he examines. But his field is wide 
enough ; he knows and he looks at the life of the south country 
as only one can who has for many years watched its slow 
processes of growth and decay and change, and who finds in 
the older, untouched things and places the only basis on which 
he could build up a creed to satisfy. He isa recluse, a scholar, 
and a countryman; the world that matters is the old English 
farm, the homestead with its labourers, the cottage gardens 
with their tulips and apple-trees, the village with its crafts and 
craftsmen, the thatchers, carters, shepherds, hedgers, mole- 
catchers, woodeutters; the world which he does not wish to see, 
which he will not enter, is the world of new machinery, change, 
noise, hurry, the stores’ cheap goods from America. That is 
a standpoint, of course, which he shares with others, but he 
invests his choice with a distinction; it is not everyone who 
distrusts novelty who can find so rich a setting for the 
desiderium of the past. Mr. Halsham has done more in 
these thirty chapters than put together a series of 
sketches of village life as he sees it; he has filled a 
large eanvas in which we can look not merely for 
colour but for detail There is the light in the sky 
and the scent in the air, but thereis also the portraiture of 
grey men and working women, of frailty and strength; of the 
“ oldest inhabitant ” conducting her callers down the flagged 
path to the gate and shooting the bolt of her door after them ; 
of the sudden failure of the spent labourer whose “ inside is 
clean wore out, like his father’s was at seventy-nine”; of the 
demagogue who declaims against the oppressions of “ that old 
Sir John ” (actually one of the regicide signatories), and the 
way in which he “used to keep the people in the village here 
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same as if they was serfs,” yet who remains for i Wes 
and know him the “surly honest man, ‘he prodigious oct 
the indefatigable factotum of the community ”; of gr, 
smith, who went to work at his father’s bench at ato. 
nothing of the Council schooling, took the “three R's ms ate 
stride and trigonometry as anamusement at sixteen, he ‘4 
is versed in all a countryman’s lore, from growing dabli wae 
beating the professionals at teaching a pen of ducks ios “a 
themselves off under the judge's wand; of Jone Saiers = 
Paradyce, single woman, and the christening under her Da 
in 1695, set side by side with the lapses of the same stock 
to-day ; of Beaumont and Fletcher, Rabelais, Chaucer otill¢ 
be found at the sign of the ‘Bull’ beerhouse. The county. 
man, watching, sees that what is going will not mrt 
he is more than inclined to rail at what takes its turn hace 
but he comes through at the end toa philosophy of his own, 
He watches change without taking his share in it; he has 
chosen the life apart, and an instant’s vision of what life means 
to him sets him questioning as to his choice. He is walkin 
at nightfall; the melancholy of the fading light is suddenly 
focused in a ray striking full on a bird and a flower, poised 
in colour against the serenity of the deep background. What 
is the meaning of such beauty? what is the relation of the 
thoughts which it inspires to the whole scheme of life? Tho 
solitary seer of the vision staads before his dark garden and 
house “ guessing with a sort of experimental dismay whether 
the deliberate choice of forty years might have been wrong 
after all.” A reasonable certainty follows; his choice of life 
is of as solid worth as the busier diversions of his friends. 
“ Dieu mettra-t-il les belles pensées au rang des belles actions?” 
he asks, and answers the old question of the French writer as 
he goes in again at the inner gate. 





PRISONS AND PRISONERS.* 

Lapy Constance Lytron’s Prisons and Prisoners has alt 
the charm and interest which arise when any person with 
sincerity of mind and innocence of heart tries to give a direct 
account of events within his or her own knowledge. We are 
strongly opposed to Lady Constance Lytton’s views on the 
suffrage question, alike in the interests of men, of women, 
and of the nation as a whole. Further, we think her 
method of enforcing her views not only wrong, but foolish 
beyond words, not merely in the abstract, but from her 
own standpoint. But in spite of this double want of 
sympathy, we can regard her book from the literary and 
human side, and here it is distinctly attractive. Indeed, it 
is a proof that anyone can make an interesting book who 
will tell clearly, plainly, and without subterfuge, disguise, or 
false rhetoric what is in his own heart. Some day a memorable 
book will be written by a man or a woman who minutely 
and sincerely describes all the events of twenty-four hours— 
who photographs his or her life in such a way that every 
detail shall be recorded. This is as true of the details of the 
mind as of merély physical details. A record of the thoughts 
that passed over the mind in an hour, like ripples or cloud 
shadows on a pond, would make the most fascinating of 
reading. We need hardly say that Lady Constance Lytton 
is quite unconscious of any attempt to chronicle her prison 
days for literary purposes. It happens, however, that, to 
achieve the purpose in hand, she does tell us minutely 
the story of her life during several weeks or months which 
were for her very eventful. Her artless transcript from 
reality will not, we fear, do what she wants—that is, make 
converts to the suffrage cause—but we should not be at all 
surprised if even a hundred years hence the book were read as 
what twenty or thirty years ago we used to call “an invalu- 
able human document.” 

On the whole, the picture of our prisons and prison 
authorities that we get in Lady Uonstance’s book is by no 
means unpleasant. Prisons can hardly be run as play- 
grounds or “paradises for the people,” but there seems to 
be plenty of humanity in them, if not always the maximum 
of common-sense. No doubt this favourable view is partly 
due to the character of our autboress. “Gently comes tle 
world to those who are cast in gentle mould.” That, in the 
last resort, is why, even when she bad for the supposed good 
of the cause assumed all the worst manners of the suffragette, 
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Lady Constance found police constables, superintendents, and 
nt and humane at heart. The police seem 

specially kind and friendly, and anxious, as far 

oe se allow them, to make things as little 
io. as possible. However, it is not our intention to go into 
= of the controversial matter raised in Lady Constance 
iyiton's book, but merely to record its interesting personal 
and literary quality. Lady Constance Lytton shows that you 
ean sometimes make oil and water mix, and that there is such 


a thing as @ gentle shrew and a mild termagant. 





FICTION. 





THE EIGHT OF DIAMONDS.* 
Apurers of Little Lady Mary and Peter Steele the Cricketer, 
to mention only two of Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s excursions 
into the field of fiction, will welcome this further proof that 
he is by no means resolved to give up to golf those gifts of 
observation which were meant for the delectation of 
the general reader. Of all the writers on pastime, there 
js none with a wider range of interests, and though it is 
trae that one of the characters in his new novel was 
renowned for his “leg-breaks,” that fact is oniy mentioned 
casually. Athletics and physical culture are relegated to the 
background, the author being chiefly concerned with certain 
problems of social pathology, as illustrated by the lives and 
habits of the idle and industrious rich. For the dramatis 
, with bardly an exception, belong to the “ governing 
classes”; they are, in the famous phrase, bene nati, bene vestiti, 
and for the most part mediocriter educati. The successful and 
opulent banker, Sir Stephen Craik, is more remarkable for his 
ability than his cleverness. Sir John Barthrop is a Cabinet 
Minister, and ew hypothest a man of brains; but young Arty 
Barthrop’s chief title to distinction, apart from the “ leg- 
breaks,” has been the invention of a new cigarette-case. Then 
we have a successful barrister; a distinguished Civil servant 
who has been private secretary to the Premier and earned his 
©.B.; and a clever young diplomat. They are all modern 
types; well-mannered, but somewhat mundane in their outlook ; 
and the bond that specially unites them is their common love 
of card-playing for high stakes. When it is added that the 
action takes place during a single week-end at a sumptuously 
equipped country house, there does not seem much room for 
romance or sentiment. Yet sentiment is of the essence of the 
story, and the culminating point of the plot is an act of 
suicidal quixotry committed by a decidedly conventional man 
of the world. 
Of the male characters in the drama, the most decorative 
and the most popular is Gerald Langton, a young Prince 
Charming with great social gifts, personal good looks, and no 
ecoupation. He has been married for nine years to an 
attractive, intelligent, and devoted wife, and by dint of living 
habitually beyond his income and freely indulging in every 
expensive taste, especially that of gambling, we find him at 
the opening of the story on the verge of ruin, his principal 
ereditor,a Jew moneylender, having, for the best of reasons, 
refused to allow a further term of grace. Itisat this juncture 
that he yields to the pressure of his wife and declines an 
alluring invitation to spend the week-end with Sir 
Stephen Craik, and initiate him and his friends into a 
new game of cards. But after a second interview with 
the moneylender he casts discretion to the winds and 
withdraws his refusal, reckoning that from the vantage- 
ground of superior knowledge he can make almost certain of 
winning enough money from his friends to stave off immediate 
disaster. His wife yields—against her better judgment—they 
go down to Welwyn Towers, and on the first evening luck 
befriends him to the tune of four figures. But one of the 
party suspects foul play, and on the second night suspicion 
hardens into certainty. A scene occurs owing to the dis- 
appearance of a card, and the players can only clear them- 
selves by submitting to be searched. They all profess their 
readiness—including Gerald—with the exception of the 
blameless Civil servant, Maurice Spencer. Next morning the 
ladies hear of the regrettable incident, and Spencer, persisting 
in his refusal to deny the charge, is about to leave in disgrace, 
when the real culprit confesses. Mr. Hutchinson has set 


—. 
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himself the difficult task of rendering Spencer’s amazing con- 
duct intelligible, and though readers will probably differ on this 
point, he may be fairly allowed to have made out a plausible 
case. Spencer’s motives were mixed, being partly love and partly 
remorse; but the action was entirely disinterested, since he 
had clearly recognized that the woman he loved would never be 
more than a friend tohim. And yet Mary Langton could never 
have forgiven Spencer for committing a crime which she was 
prepared to condone in Gerald. She had long ceased to 
respect her husband, but he appealed to her maternal com- 
passion as needing her more than any one else. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Hutchinson apparently adopts 
the orthodox view that cheating at cards is the greatest 
sin against the code of the man of the world. The 
offence is invested with peculiar enormity, because it is 
invariably presumed that all the players shall act as gentle- 
men, because fraud is comparatively easy, because it is 
committed at a game, and because the offender bilks his 
friends. For these reasons offences far more destructive of 
domestic happiness or national credit are less rigorously 
condemned by the Decalogue of Mode. 

We have only to add that light relief to the seriousness of 
the main theme is given by the comedy of courtship in which 
Miss Vera Craik plays the part of the exacting ingénue, while 
the young diplomatist foreshadows success in his career by 
extricating a reluctant suitor from the position which he 
coveted for himeelf. 





The Marriage of Cecilia. By Maude Leeson. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—Miss Maude Leeson shows in her first novel 
that she bas the root of the matter in her. There are certain 
faults of construction in the story, but the author contrives 
to hold her readers’ attention—a feat which is much less 
easily learnt by practice than that of the building up of a 
plot. The weak point of the story is the reason of Cecilia's 
marriage. It is necessary for an author to invent a very 
ingenious set of circumstances to be abie to persuade readers 
that two total strangers should arrange to contract a marriage 
which is intended from the outset to be a marriage in name 
only. The reasons given here are not sufficiently convincing ; 
but these premieses once granted, the rest of the story is well 
developed. Miss Leeson is most successful in her account ot 
Cecilia’s early life in a red-brick suburb, under the roof of her 
brother and bis wife. There are very few young authors who 
could draw so lifelike and detestable a portrait of the 
virtuous John Ward as is given the reader in the first 
chapters of the book. 

Seaborne of the Bonnet Shop. By R. K. Weekes. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 6s.)—The main theme of this novel is the account 
of a young gentleman of the smart world who starts the 
business of a fashionable milliner. The story is cleverly 
written and the characters well differentiated, but the portrait 
of Constantine Attwood is a little conventional in its uncon- 
ventionality. The young and eager politician who is so 
impetuous, and at the same time so able, is rather a familiar 
figure. Richard Seaborne himself is a much more oleverly 
drawn portrait, but the women are not so well realized as the 
men. The book, to a certain extent, describes the world of 
the shopgirl, but it is a shopgirl of very superior social 
standing, and, in spite of the asseverations of the author, it 
is hard to believe that Seaborne’s shop really paid. 

The Tracy Tubdbses. By Jessie Pope. (Mills and Boon. 
8s. 6d.)—This little book, which, it may be said at once, is con- 
structed on purely farcical lines, contains an account of the 
astounding adventures which happen to a young married 
couple who live in the suburbs. The book would be 
improved by the omission of the Prologue. It really spoils 
the fun to know exactly what “menacing perils,” to use 
the author’s phrase, lie in wait for these young people. It 
would have been far funnier for the reader to have expected 
the ordinary story of life in the suburbs, and to be con- 
fronted without notice by the lion, the aviator, &c., &e. The 
book is written in the highest spirits, and no one will be able 
to help laughing over it. Its humours may be a little vulgar, 
but nevertheless they are fresh and sparkling. 

Reapas_s Novers.—The Strange Cases of Dr. Stanchon. 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon. (D. Appleton and Co, 68.)— 
These are tales of mystery and queer dealings; we are sorry 
to find in one of them, “ The Children,” a poor ropetition of 
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Kipling’s “They."——A Rose of Old Quebec. By Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton. (J. B. Lippincott Company. 5s. 
net.)—The romance of a girl who loved Lord Nelson; it is 
hampered by the writer's style, which is stilted and uncom- 
fortable———Lady Sylvia’s Impostor. By Thomas Cobb. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Mr. Cobb’s love story is very 
pleasant if somewhat improbable: it is concerned with 
people who are all nice, and directed to an ending that 
is entirely happy.—— Westways. By 8S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D., LL.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—A most leisurely story 
of America and of the. war between North and South, as it 
touched the life and happiness of a family and of a village. 
——The Man Upstairs. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Methuen and 
Co, 6s.)—The fact that Mr. Wodehouse’s nineteen stories 
have already appeared separately leads to a foolish repetition 
of one or two ideas and jokes; otherwise they are no better 
and. no worse than the averuge magazine story. 
Dust from the Loom. ‘By Edward Noble. (Constable and 
Co, 6s.)—This pleasant romance of the Navy is weighed 
down with Spanish terms and broken English; it may be 
recommended to those who care nothing for style. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under thie heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. } 


C. Tuli Caesaris Commentarii. Edited by T. Rice Holmes. 
(Clarendon ‘Press. . 8s. 6d. net.)—The use of Caesar as an 
elementary Latin book in schools has, for many English 
readers, obscured his true greatness as a writer. We know no 
historical narrative more fascinating than Caesar's own 
account of his conquest of Gaul, and we are grateful to Dr. 
Holmes for giving us another opportunity to read it. In this 
handsome volume he presents an admirable text of the eight 
books De Bello Gallico, together with such explanatory 
notes as are needed to make the story clear to “ general 
readers who may wish to become acquainted with Caesar's 
masterpiece.” It is a long-desired supplement to Dr. Holmes’s 
classic works on Oaesar’s exploits in Gaul and Britain, which 
should be in the library of every man who has not altogether 
forgotten his Latin: As Mommsen wrote, “the noble work 
deserves all the labour that can be spent upon it,” and Dr. 
Holmes’s labours are worthy of his subject. 


A Woman in the Antipodes. By Mary Hall. (Methuen and 
Co. 168. net.)\—M’'ss Hall won her spurs as a traveller by 
accomplishing a trek from the Cape to Cairo. In this volume 
she recounts a less adventurous but interesting journey round 
the world by way of New Zealand, Australia, New Guinea, 
China, and Siberia. The most attractive part of her book is 
that which deals with her eighteen months in New Zealand, 
where she visited all the wonderful and diversified scenes 
which make those antipodal islands an ideal spot for the 
tourist in search of the picturesque. From Milford Sound— 
“the finest walk in the world”—to the weird scenery of 
Rotorua is such a fascinating trip as perhaps only Japan can 
parallel. Miss Hall’s journey is well worth reading about, 
and still better worth imitating. 





Golf. By Arnaud Massy. Translated by A. R. Allinson. 
(Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This addition to the voluminous 
literature of golf comes from the pen of the great French 
player who won the Open Championship at Hoylake in 1907 
His didactic book was originally addressed to his own country- 
men in 1911; it is so full of sound practical advice as to be 
quite worth translating. Massy holds that the most artistic 
shot. in golf is “ when the ball is purposely sliced or pulled 
with the object of bringing off a shot utterly impracticable 
otherwise.” It is odd that slicing, which is the most prevalent 
and the hardest to eradicate of all faults, is yet so difficult 
when one wants to do it. 





The Real Mexico. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. (William Heine- 
mann. 6s. net..—What Mr. Fyfe means by “the real 
Mexico” is his recent impression .of the country, “as 
opposed to the Mexico of those who ‘during the reign 
of Presideut Diaz fcund everything perfect, and to the 





Mexico of writers who, going to the opposite extri 
would make the world’s: flesh creep by relating 
of revolting savagery.” It is never easy to get at the 
unvarnished truth in the midst of civil war; perhaps it ; 
specially difficult in Latin America. But Mr. Fyfe is “4 
trained investigator of affairs, and we have little doubt that m 
readable book comes as near the truth as is possible. He sabiats 
General Carranza’s statement that the Constitutionalisty 
would execute every one who recognized President Huerta, 
and assures us that he cannot possibly have misunderstoog 
it, though General Carranza has since denied that he ever said 
such a thing. 


Stories 





The Irish Question. With Foreword by Sir Horace Plunkett 
(Macmillan and Co, 6d)—This able article is reprinted from 
the December number of the Round Table, where it createg 
much interest. Its main argument, with which Sir Horace 
Plunkett expresses his complete agreement, is that some 
system of Federalism is needed to solve the Irish question, 
“Three national constitutions have been framed in the lass 
sixty years, under which new Dominions have been forgea 
from groups of scattered and often discordant States, , . 
The same method cannot be beyond the resources of states. 
manship in these islands, where the problem is not complicated 
by great distances or wide diversities of climate and race,” 
Perfectly true, no doubt: only, when the author tells us that 
the Exclusion of Ulster is a very miserable solution, and one 
irreconcilable in reason with the terms of the Bill, we have to 
answer that he misses the point. When the staircase of 
house is already alight, it is no use talking about the useful. 
ness of automatic sprinklers: if you want to put the fire out 
you must use the water nearest at hand. 


Kindred and Clan. By Bertha Surtees Phillpotts. (Cam. 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—The aim of this 
volume in the “Cambridge Archaeological and Ethnologicab 
Series ”’ is “to discover how long the solidarity of the kindred 
survived as a social factor of importance in the various 
Teutonic countries.” Miss Phillpotts is well known asa student 
of Scandinavian archaeology, on which she was selected to 
write in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. She devotes her 
present study chiefly to the countries of Northern Europe; 
and shows that the kindred-system of the early Middle Ages 
played “no negligible part” in the making of Teutonic history, 
Her book is a storehouse of interesting facts, and a valuable 
contribution to the study of Teutonic civilization. 





Athens and i's Monuments. By Charles Heald Weller: 
(Macmillan and Co. 17s. net.)—Days in Altica. By Mrs, 
R. C. Bosanquet. (Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Tho 
somewhat alarming announcement that Athens is to be re 
modelled by the latest science of town-planning would give a 
timely interest to these two books, if they were in need of 
adventitious advertisement. Professor Weller, of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, aims at providing “a brief and untechnica} 
account of the topography and monuments of ancient Athens 
for the general reader and the traveller, as well as an intro- 
duction to the subject for the student of archaeology ard 
history.” Jt is the best book of its kind in English since 
Professor Gardner’s Ancient Athens, and should find a wide 
public in these days. Mrs. Bosanquet’s book is less formal, 
though hardly less informing; it is described as “a friendly 
guide for the traveller who goes to Athens without much 
preliminary knowledge of Greece and its history,” and ia a 
pocket edition it would serve this purpose admirably.—— 
Aegean Days. By J. Irving Manatt. (John Murray. 12s. 
net.)—Professor Manatt was American Consul at. Athens 
from 1889 to 1893. In the first part of this pleasant book 
he describes a summer in the Cycludes—chiefly in Andros; iv 
the second pari he recalls impressions of other Aegean trips, to 
Lesbos, Chios, Ithaca, &c.. He is steeped in Greek memories, 
and his scholarly divagations make delightful reading. 

Matthew Arnold on Continental Life and Literature. By 
Alexander P. Kelso. (B. H. Blackwell. 1s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Kelso is—or was—a Rhodes Seholar at Oxford. In publisiing 
the essay with which he won the Matthew Arnold Memoriaf¥ 
Prize last year, and in dating his preface from Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, he observes that “it secms like the irony of 
fate that Matthew Arnold should have to suffer his views ob 
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Continent to be presented by an American, when we 
iticisms of America and things American— 
virulent but no more complimentary than 
those of Dickens or that enfant terrible, Kipling.” We rather 
think, for our own part, that Arnold would have been 
delighted to find that an American reader could understand 
him so well and write such an agreeable essay on his 
Continental associations. Mr. Kelso knows bis Arnold well, 
and by reason of his own non-English standpoint is all the 
better able to judge of Arnold’s work and influence as “ the 

phet of true culture or education” amongst a people who 
“were being carried captive for a want of knowledge.” 


the 
remember his cr 


criticisms less 





Booxs oF REFERENCE.—The Russian Year-Book for 1914- 
Edited by Howard P. Kennard and Netta Peacock. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. net.)}-This fourth annual issue 
will be of great value to all English readers who are in- 
terested in Russia. Among new features we note an excellent 
article on Russian literature and a map of canals and water- 
ways—The Year-Book of the Universities of the Empire, 
1914. Edited by W. H. Dawson. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—The Congress of delegates from the fifty-three Univer- 
sities of the British Empire, which met in London in July, 
1912, established a central Universities Bureau. Among 
other duties assigned to this body was the publication of 
a year-book giving annual details of each University. This 
first issue is admirably executed, and should be of great service 
alike to educationists and to students in quest of a suitable 
college——The Clergy List, 1914. (Kelly’s Directories.) 
—This trustworthy annual contains a list not only of clergy but 
benefices, and includes the Colonial dioceses and missionary 
establishments. The Official Year-Book of the Church of 
England, 1914. (S.P.C.K. 3s.)—This authoritative record of 
Church activities, both at home and abroad, is now in its thirty- 
second year. We note a gratifying increase in the number of 
candidates for confirmation. London Diocese Book for 1914. 
Edited by Prebendary Glendinning Nash and Canon Adam 
Glendinning Nash. (S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. net.)—This volume 
deals with the whole jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. 
It describes inter alia the new and businesslike scheme for 
raising the £80,000 required by the Diocesan Budget. The 
Methodist Who's Who, 1914. (C. H. Kelly. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
This is a youthful work—only dating from 1910—but it 
evidently “meets a want,” and is steadily growing. It aims 
at making ministers and laymen better known to each other 
—The Fleet Annual, 1914. Compiled by Lionel Yexley. 
(The Fleet, Ltd. 1s. net.)\—Mr. Yexley’s aim is to place a 
naval text-book within the reach of the most modest purse. 
In this he well succeeds. His opening article shows that 
farther administrative reforms are still required to remove 
the feeling known as “lower-deek unrest.” The Foreign 
Ofice List for 1914. Edited by Godfrey E. P. Hertslet. 
(Harrison and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)\—We are glad to learn 
that Mr. Hertslet’s promotion to Trieste will not terminate 
his able editorship of this indispensable guide to the per- 
sonnel and regulations of our Diplomatic Service. Canadian 
Trade Index. (Toronto: Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
$3.)—A directory of Canadian manufacturers for the use of 
intending buyers of Canadian goods. 

















New Epitions.—Views and Reviews. By W. E. Henley. 
(David Nutt. 5s. net.)—It is not very creditable to British 
taste that it should have taken a quarter of a century to 
exhaust two editions of this brilliant collection of literary 
criticisms. The Divine Right of Kings. By John Neville 
Figgis. (Cambridge University Press. 63. net.)—Dr. Figgis 
has added three new chapters to this second edition of his 
valuable essay on the doctrine of passive obedience; they 
deal respectively with Erastus, Bartolus, and “ Jus Divinum 
im 1646.”——The | Passing of War. By W.L. Grane. (Mac- 
millan and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—We are glad to see this fourth 
and cheaper edition of the Vicar of Cobham’s eloquent plea 
for a better international understanding. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 
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Ane (& (E. D.), The Power of Ik leals in American History (H. Milford) net 5/0 
rn tini (R.), “ Happy Ever After,” cr 8vo.. .. (Mills & Boon) 6,0 
verill (M.), Japanese Flower Arra angement Applied t to Western Needs, 
Baws 8vo ... —— net 6/0 
rlein (H,), London @ ircus, er 8vo.. .. (Fifield) 6/0 














Bangs (J. K.), The Foothills of Parnassus, cr 8vo...... _—- Nan) net 58 
Bauister (C, L.), The Parson in Town, Country, and Abroad, cr 8vo 
(Skeffington) net 26 
Bell (G. L.), Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir, folio (Clarendon Press) net 42/0 
Berthe (A.), Jesus Christ: His Life, His Passion, His ‘T'riumph, er 8vo 
(Herder) net 7/6 
fF. Vv. White) 60 
(Duekworth) net 7/6 
(Stockwell) net 36 
(J. Clarke) net 2/6 
(Drane) 60 


Blyth (J.), Napoleon Decrees, cr 8vo...... poccenes 
Brauford (V.), Interpretations and Forecasts, tivo eonnce 
burnett (L.), The Heart of Jesus, er 8vo......... 
Burns (J.), A Pulpit Manual, cr 8vo..... 
Cha ancellor (0.), e Lady Gardener: a . Novel, ‘er 8vo0 
Clark (A, C.), The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Ac te, vo 

Milford) net 40 
Coats (R. H.), Travellers’ Tales of Scotland, er 8vo . x Gardner) net 26 
Cornford (F. M. ), The Origin of Attic Comedy, 8vo .........(E. Arnold) net 8/6 
Dehan (R.), The Cost of Wings, and other Stories, cr 8vo ......(Heinema un) 60 
Effectual Words: Sermons, cr 8vo .. (J, Clarke) uet 316 
Engelbach (A. H.), Anecdotes of Pulpit ‘and Parish, cr 8vo (Richards) net 38 
Eucken (R.), Can We Still be Christians? c1 8vo ...... (Black) net 3/6 


Faith of Japan (The), by Tasuku Harada, er8vo ..... «(Mac millam) net 5/6 
Fleischmann (H,), An Unknown Son of Napoleon, BVO .ss..00.+...{Nash) net 10/6 
Fraser (Mrs. H.), Ttatian Yesterd: nee (Hutchinson) net 160 





Fuller (Sir B.), Life and Human Nature, 8vo .. LC ...(J. Murray) net of 
Garvice (C.), The Woman's Way, cr 8vo. ‘(Hodde r & Stoug — 60 
Girdlestone (R. B.), The Mission of Christ and the Title Deed at 
Christianity, cr 8vo ..... - — | Scott). net 36 
Gladden (W.), A Modern Man‘s ) Theology, cr 8vo |... (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Hale (A. J.), The Synthetic Use of Metals in Organic Chemistry, cr 8vo 
(Churehil!l) net 46 
Hall (P. H.), A Midnight Meeting and What Came of It ... (Stockwell) net 26 
Hare (C.), Men and Women of the Italian Reformation, 8vo...(S. Paul) net 126 
Hitching (W.), Baby-Clothing on Healthful, Economical, and Original 
Lines, cr 8vo . nat (Chambers) net 2/6 
Hocking (5. An Enemy Hath Done ‘This, ‘er 8v0 ... (Ward & Lock) 60 
Horner (J ), Gear Cutting in Theory and Practice, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 7/5 
How (F. D.), Thomas Mainwaring = Bulkley-Owen: a Memoir, er 
8vo re < ardner & Darton) net 3/6 
Howard (F. , ‘Wom: in and Child i in “Att, “Ho” 2 a" (Heinemann) net 42/0 
Howell (C.), Chester Chase, er 8vo .............. ‘ ADigby & Long) 6/0 
Hyne (C. J. C.), Firemen Hot, cr 8vo ... (Methuen) 6/0 
Inglis (J. G.), The Long Range Percentage Reckoner, 8vo ‘(Gall & lnghs) 7/6 
Ives (G.), A History of Penal Methods, Criminals, Witches, Lunatics, 8vo 
(s. Poul) net 10/6 
Jessopp (A.), England's Peasantry, and other satin er 8vo —- net 7/4 
Jill-ail-alone, by ** Rita,”’ er 8vo .. ue 8. Paul) 60 
Keller (O.), St. Petersburg and its Environs, cr 8vo. seine ~-(Biegle & Hill) net 46 
Lee (E.), Ouida: a Memoir, 8vo ... .. (Unwin) net 10% 
Lejeune (P. », Counsels of Pe rfection ‘for Christian Mothers . (Herder) net 40 
Lennox (A. G.), A Girl's Marriage, cr 8vo ........ sane (Lane) 6/0 
Lorton (L.), A Soldier’s Honour, cr 8vo ......... (Drane) 6/0 





1 owndes (Mrs. B.), The End of Her Honeymoon, cr 'Byo. onal (Me sthuen) 6/0 
eee (R. C.), Lotteries of Circumstance, cr 8vo (Methuen) 6/0 
Macnamara (S.). The Awakening, cr 8vo...... : (H. Jenkins) 60 


Maitland (F. J. G.), Chile: ite Land and People, vo... (FP. Griffiths) net 106 
ae ee: H. mea Social Reform as Related to Realities and Delusions, cr 

sciiiaaiaanaaiimti catenins canta can tcatlalitdiaiid .. (J. Murray) net 6/0 

(Drane) 60 

(Richards) net 6/0 

"(Mae millan) net 4, 6 


Moore (T. 8. ), The = “So  &  aera 
Norris (K.), The Treasure, cr |p eieesnane tiene 
Patrick (J. ), © lement of Alexandria, Svo ........ AW. Blackwood) net 7,6 
Pearce (C. The Crimson Mascot, cr 8vo.. = i (S. Paul) 60 
Phillips (W. x ), The Confed ration ‘of E urope, “vo shies Leong ans) net 7,6 
Pickard (J. A.), Modern Steel Analysis, cr Svo ........ a net 36 
Pickthall (M.), ‘With the Turk in Wartime, cr 8vo.. seveee(Dent) net 5/0 
Pratz (C, de), Pomm’ # Daughter, cr 8vo .. (Hutchinson) 6 
Princes of the Stock Exchange (The), by Nemirovich Danchenko, er 8vo 
samen u & Hardingham) 6/0 
Rhodes (G.), The Mind at Work, er 8vo... AT. Murby) net 36 
Richards (J. T.), Romance on El Camivo ‘Real, cr 8y0.. (Herder) net 6,0 
Richardson (Mrs. A.), The Doges of Venice, 8¥0 ...... (Methuen) net 12/6 
Roberts (E. C.), Through Eyes of Youth, er 8vo. (J. Clarke) net 24 
Roberts (H. C.), A Free Hand, er Sve ... - (Duckworth) 6 
Savi (E. W.), Babaand the Black Sheep, er Bvo.. ...(Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Shaw (G.), West Indian Fairy Tales, cr 8vo (F. Grifliths) vet 26 
Straneways (A. H, F.), The Music of Hindustan, 8¥0 «c larendon Press) net 21 0 
Streit (P. C.), Atlas Hierarchicus, folio ...... 7 .... (Herder) net 36,0 
Sturridge (E.), Dental Electro-Therapeutics, 8v0 (Hirschfeld) net 12/6 
Suzuki (D. T.), A Brief History of Barly Chinese Philosophy, er 8v0 
*robsthain) net 5/0 
Terry (T. P.), Terry’s Japanese Empire, including Korea an Formosa, 18mo 
(Constable) net 21/0 
(Herder) net 6/0 








Tixeront (J.), History of Dogmas, Vol. II., cr 8vo.. 
Tynan (K.), A Little Radiant Girl, cr 8V0 ......cc00000000- ° (Blackie) 6/0 
Tyvan (K. 4 John Bulteel’s Daughters, cr 8vo .. (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Usher (A. P.), History of the Grain Trade in France, 1400-1710, 8vo 
(H. Milford) net 86 
Vikramorvast: an Indian Drama, by Kalidis, cr 8vo (F. Griffiths) net 36 
Vizetelly (BE. A.), My Days of Adventure, 8vo.. Chatto & Windus) net 7/6 
Wallace (W. M.), Hydraulics for Engineering Studeuts. cr 8vo 
(Technical Pub. Co.) 49 


Wayside Neighbours, by the author of “‘ Wayside Lamps,” 12mo 
(Longmans) net 2/6 
Webster (A. W.), The Inward Light, and other Verses, 8vo.. (Headley) net 2/6 
Wellesley Pa 7 (The), 1760-1842, 2 vols., 8vo .............. ..(H. Jenkins) net 324 
Whiting (M. Meriel’s Career, cr 8vo siidentbibianaiuine (Blackie) 6/0 
Wilson (F. BD, "the Man of To-morrow, cr So ecssevececevececeel We Rider) vet 3/¢ 


LIBERTY 

FABRICS 
EXCEL 

IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. L ented and Co., Ltd., enous Street, London; aud Paris, 


OBES ITY “amp 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 


PALATABLE, DIET, 





CALLARD & CO., 
80 Regent St., London, W. 


Sample and 
Booklet free from 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 


C45 
1720. 
Governor wo os 


RE. 


FI 
ACCID 


ASSURANCE. 


Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 








SEA. 


LIFE. 
ENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 


PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 


ANNUITIES. 


FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 


to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





A Delicious 
COCOA and MILK 


Messrs. Savory and Moore makea preparation of Cocoa and Milk which all who 
like cocoa should try. Its advantages are :— 


DIGESTIBILITY.—This is ensured, not by the elimination or removal of 
certain parts of the cocoa, but by a process of peptonising or partially 
predigesting, which renders it perfectly easy of digestion even by the most 


delicate, 


DELICICUS FLAVOUR.—Elaborate treatment of cocoa often robs it of its 
flavour, By Savory and Moore’s process the original flavour of the cocoa 
is retained and even refined and improved, 

NOURISHING PROPERTIES.—Savory and Moore's preparation contains all 


the nourishing properties of the best cocoa aud pure sterilised country 
milk: a combination unsurpassed in actual food values, 


UTILITY.—Neither milk nor sugar is required, but merely the addition of hot 
water. Acupof this delicious beverage can thus be made, without trouble, 


at a moment's notice, 


Tins 2s, 6d, & 1s. 6d., of all Chemists and Stores, 
SAMPLE FOR 3d. POST FREE 


A Trial Tin of the Cocoa and Milk will be sent, by return, post free for 
$d, Mention this journal and address: 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 





HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 





MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 





THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 


FROM 


INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE ERAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomuia tcken hot Lefore retiring, 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa. 

FOR EUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. . 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest uutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only, Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. Gd., 28. Gd. and tis, 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 





ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 





Total Funds «= £19,031,200. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD fi North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES ? 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED..... £85,C00,CCO0. 
CLAIMS PAID...............--.-.- &100,000,000, 





——$_$_$______. 
AFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMEN?T 


sIx = —y Cumulative Preference Shares in American Light 
an ower Company operating in progressive mini ‘ : 
districts. — mining and industrial 
Favourable charters. 
Management and control in the hands of uniform] 
of wide repute. y successful firm 


INTEREST COVERED FOUR TIMES OVER. 


A Steady, Sound, and Profitable Investment, 
Full particulars from 
MESSRS. ROBINS & GRISEWOOD, 
83, PALL MALL, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


Sole Agents for Messrs. H. D. Walbridge & Co., 
New York and Philadelphia, 


rue CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 
receive LOANS of £100 and upwards on security of all the Rates and 
Kevenues of the City, repayable at any time on six months’ notice on either 
side; or for five or seven years certain, and then subject to six months’ notics, 
Interest payable half-yearly. Loans free of expense to investor.—Further 
particulars of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 
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FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





YMINGTON, high, dry, healthy situation. FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE standing in own Grounds. TO BE SOLD PRIVATELY 
throngh death of Owner. Hall, 2 reception, 5 Bedrooms, Bathroom. Shut-off 
Domestic Offices. Lovely views. Recommended by :— 
LEWIS & BADCOCK, Estate Agents, LYMINGTON, 


A RTHOG (N. Wales)—TO BE LET, FURNISHED (or 

by the year unfurnished), or SOLD, a good, comfortable moderg 
12-roomed COUNTRY HOUSE, in 2 acres (freehold) of ly wild hillside 
grounds, Bath (h. and c.) and dark-room. 3 w.c.s. ‘ennis, Beautiful 
scenery. Sea and mountain air. Excellent water and sanitation, 7 ming, 
from b’mth. Junction.—VICAR, Seaford, Sussex. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Yee EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
STOURBRIDGE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is required in the above School, to begin duty 
on April 28th, 1914. Applicants must have Science Degree (or ivalent), 
must be capable of teaching Physics and Mathematics to Intermediate B.Se, 
standard, and must have had at least three years’ teaching experience ina 
Girls’ Secondary or High School. Ability to take part in games is desirable. 
Salary £120 per annum, non-resident. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, must be made 
on Form 279 (copies of which may be obtained from the Director of Education, 
37 Foregate Street, Worcester), and should be sent to reach the Head- 
Mistress, Miss E, M, FIRTH, Girls’ Secondary School, Stourbridge, as soon as 
possible. 


N2WNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


The post of RESIDENT LECTURER in HISTORY and DIRECTOR 
of HISTORICAL STUDIES will be vacant in September. Applicants (who 
should be women of academic attainments) are requested to write for infor 
mation to the PRINCIPAL, Testimonials are not required, but names should 
be given of persons to whom the College authorities may refer. Candidates 
should also send particulars as to education, experience, &c., with copies or 
titles of any historical work they may have published, before April 26th. 


— ee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, 

WANTED), if possible for the Summer Term, 1914,a FORM MISTRESS 
with special qualitications in English and French. Commencing salary, £105; 
maximum, £140.—Applications, on forms to be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER, should be in his hands not later than March 28th. 

¥, G. PLANT, 
Blackpool. Director of Education. 


YLYMOUTH EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


A pnations are invited for the post of SUPERINTENDENT of PHYSICAL 
EXE *CISES and GYMNASTICS for the Girls’ Departments of Elementary 
and Higher Schools. Salary £120, rising by £10 yearly to £150 per annum. 
Canvassing prohibited. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained of 

Education Office, E, CHANDLER COOK, 

Cobourg Street, Plymouth. Education Secretary. 


| aaialallaiamapelanas OF MANCHESTER. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


PRIMARY BRANCH. 

The Council invite a 40 for the post of ASSISTANT LECTUBEB 
AND DEMONSTRAT in Education, as successor to Mr. James Shelley; 
duties to commence in September next. Candidates should be qualified to give 
instruction in Drawing and Handwork. Salary, £200 per annum.—Applications 
should be sent, not later than April 21st, to the SECRETARY to the SENATE, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


1GH-CLASS LITERARY WEEKLY requires CHIEF 

SUB-EDITOR; age not to exceed 35; must have good style and be an 

easy writer. Salary to a suitable man, £300 a year.—Apply in strictest con- 

fidence, stating age, and full particulars of experience, to Box 971, c/o Willings, 
125 Strand, W.C. 


a MASTERS wanted for various Schools in the 
East. General Form Work, especially English. Some appointments 
under Government, with Pension. : Free rf Yo Grad Te vequieed. 
Salaries ranging from £300 to £380 to commence with.—Apply to Professor 
LEWIS, Cambridge. 
ONTEFRACT AND DISTRICT GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL.—ASSISTANT-MISTRESS WANTED for May, to teach 
Mathematics and Geography. Salary, £110 per annum.—Forms must be 
obtained from, and returned by 10 a.m., Monday, 30th March, to, HERBERT 
HOLMES, Secretary, St. Bernard's, Pontefract. 


E DUCATED YOUNG MAN WANTED to learn the 
\{ PUBLISHING BUSINESS. Premium £100, returned in salary.—Box 
No. 679, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
C MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WANTED, for May, @ SCIENCE MISTRESS, to teach general Elementary 
Beience, 8D 


e Geography. 
ae aivalont aud training essential. 
Degree 110. = 
Belery ne rf D-MISTRESS, Municipal High School for Girls, West 
AvP . J.G. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
UBLIO SCHOOL and OXFORD MAN (Classical Scholar), 
middle-aged, desires a position of Trust as SECRETARY, TUTOR, or 
MPANION. Experienced traveller; fluent modern languages, Address, 
‘ Srectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Box No. 630, The : 


LECTURES, &c. 


COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 


Gt: MARY’S Priveipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(ate 





Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training ys 
TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES --STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 is a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-90'gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

x few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


pa. atte ae ler 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for pa! ining. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching ee and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. ees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund, Students may borrow sums not exceed- 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 

OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £50 
to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at 
the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
June 2th to July 4th, 1914. Names must be entered before May 30th, 1914, 

The College prepares Women Students for London Degrees, Inclusive fee 
£00 a year, EASTER TERM BEGINS on APRIL ls8th.—For forms of 
Eatry and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR SCHOOLMASTERS, 


Some vacant places remain to be filled for the next Session, which begins on 
October 13th. 

The course for the ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over three 

All students must become matriculated members of the University, 
and they will be required to read for a degree. They wust accordingly be 
malified by the Regulations of the Board of Education for the Training of 
rs for Elementary Schoo!s, Appendix A (I1.). 

The Course for the SECONDARY DEPARTMENT is for a year, consisting 
ef three consecutive terms. Candidates for admission must be Graduates of 
this or some other University. 

For further particulars apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL of the College, 
Warkworth House, Cambridge, 
MHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 

WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Q) 








Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OME EDUCATION FOR LITTLE BOYS.— 


COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 
of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recommend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, 
Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education of a few children of from 
$to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to the two last named 
and to the Vicar of West Malvern, 

OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 

Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil has separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
beacing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&e., taught. Excellent Kesidont Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French dy for French Conversation, Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisie. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb,, and St. Mary's, Paddington), 

QeuURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 

$% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
—_—— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 

Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head. Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and ‘Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thorongh!y eficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
Wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head- Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCase 


Board (Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 





N OUNTHORST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—The tone of the Schoo! and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music epeciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan for advanced work. Exovllent 
examination results. Good garden and for games.—RKeferences kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 
OME SCHOOL FUR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
consideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Languages, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c, Elder girls can specialize. 
Principa isses Chignell and Mclean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 
jOU THE RT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
resident— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consiote of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETAKY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, _ The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
rf\O GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling.— 
: ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 
HH DGBABTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress —- Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSES, 

Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


Pp RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 








Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education forGentlemen’s Daughtersonly, Entire charge of Chi!- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea,—For lllus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


2 ieee, BLUNDELLSANDS, LANCASHIRE. 


Principals: The MISSES MEIN. 
Fuily equipped HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT, 
Resident Students received, Bracing sea air. 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a Schoo}. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimmiug, 
&c. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
J HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough } ducatiou 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. . = x 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Kesidential School for the Daughters of Geutiemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
The EASTER HOLIDAYS begin April 16th. 


YDALCROFT, LLANDRINDOD WELLS. — High- 

class Boarding School for Daughters of Professional Men.— Thorough, 

sound education on modern lines, Limited number of pupils. Individual care 

and attention to moral and physical well-being of pupils. Efficient staff, Large 

modern building, facing south, standing 700 ft. above sea, Bracing air. Moderate 
fees. Highest references.—Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


{REENWAY COURT, HOLLINGBOURNE, KENT.—- 
Extensive alterations completed. Gentlewomen trained in management 

ot Country Homes, Gardening, French Gardening, Fruit Culture, Preserving 
and Bottling, Botany, Dairying, Poultry, and Beekeeping, Two Vacancies 
this Term.—Application should be made to Miss EDI TH BRADLEY. a 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, seyarate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘ennis, Sea-Rathing; leautiful climate; great advanteges for acquiring 


French; Twelve Kesident Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physical Training; Speci 
Termsfor Miuisters’ Daughters.—F cr Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


LiseHert SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
MOIR. 


Summer Term begins Tuesday, May 5th, Next vacaucies in Sept., 1914. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE 
Mel. : 7 Grayshott. 


Ss“ FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Vend-Mistrees—Miss LUCY SITLCOX, . 
Summer Term begins Friday, May Sth, and ends Tuesday, July 2°th. 


NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
k TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 
of Edvextion. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Moute- 
tiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—PFor Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


PENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls, Leautifully situated in its own grounds of 


jz acres, Entire charge taken cf childien from alnoad, ‘ennis, Lacrosse, 





and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 


Weparing for the University, 





Hockey, and Swimming, Trincijals; ‘Ihe Misses SALES, 
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ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose nuts are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. lephone : 381 Liscard. 
i. 
UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM. 
NEWBURBY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock ening, and French gardening. Full prac- 
tical, theoretical instruction ; tauy by B.Sc. ; py Jam-making, 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply RINCIPALS, 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Universal success, Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 
ear. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE, 
19 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab, 1905. 


Ks DERGARTEN PREPARATURY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air, Highest Medial References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—An Examination will be 

held on Wednesday, June 10th, and following days for FOUR 

SCHOLARSHIPS, value £70, £55, £40, and £30.—For further particulars, 
apply to the BURSAR, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION June 9th, 10th, and llth. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £60 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum with preference for boys born, educated, or pitas 
HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS and OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value 
~~ joe santa are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
heltenham. 


Wy iLaston SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Twenty Guineas per Term, 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Entrance Examination, April 3rd. 


























M* W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 
a University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 
Prepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. Healthy life in country 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 

Address: THs COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 





RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, Ae ri Royal Charter. 
ead-Master: F. - STOCKS, M.A. 

Inclusive Fees, £42 to £51 per annum, 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. Two Open Science Scholarships at 
Cambri during the las cat 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, MAY Isr. 
NEX: TERM BEGINS APRIL 30ru. 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


[PkLey GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin Monday, April 20th, 1914. 
Head-Master—C, W. A''TKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


us LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 


A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
7 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1914. An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 4th and 5th, 1914, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
~~ are tenable together.—Applications to be made to Rev. A. H. COOKE, 























LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 

£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 

and a PERCIVAL SCHOLARSHIP for DAY BOYS. EXAMINATION in 
JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 

___ For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS'ER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 
K PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; separate 
Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are nowopen, Next Schols. Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 

seta - Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

ew! EDBERGH SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
£80 to £25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition. 

The Examination will be held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh on 

Tuesday and Wednesday, June the 2nd and 3rd.—For further particulars apply 

to THE BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 























| OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 

8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
— Lo E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
sondon, . 





rrr, 
ARLBOROUGHE COLLEGE 


JUNE Srp, 47a, and 57a, 1914, Examination for 15 OPEN SCHOLARS 
varying in value from £80 to £15 a year.—Apply to BURSAR HIPS, 
College, Wilts. , a sttoas Marlborough 


UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Qualifying Examination at Candidate’s School will 
Monday, May 25th. Final Examination at Rugby will Ry aon 
June 2nd.—Particulars from The SECRETARY. ’ 


= 

N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EC. — A 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for BOYS . 

14 on June Lith, 1914, will be held on June 30th and following days.—p, 
particulars appiy to the SECRETARY. * 


ERKS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, conducted by a Cambridge M.A. Situation high and 
open. Grounds and playing field five acres, French and German (pronua. 
ciation taught by phonetics) a specialty. — For prospectus, addreas 
PRINCIPAL, Marlborough House, Bath Road, Reading. 
Sch 
Cc 


iy COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar. 

ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of C and 
Officers ee should be made tothe Head-Master, the Rev. F. pp W 
LUSHI ‘ON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE, 


An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 2nd and 3rd to elect to EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £45 year.—Full particulars og 
application to the HEAD-MASTER. 

HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION fo 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June lst, 
will be held on JULY 14th and ree | days. 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. 
Gentlemen’s sons only, 14-20. Public School discipline. Special care BACK. 
WARD or DELICATE. BOYS. Riding, Shooting. Engineering course and 
coaching for Army, University, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY, 


,ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev, F.¢, 
ILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 

Cc, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10% to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart. 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 



































CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIO BOYS.—Colthurst House 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


AVAL CADETS.—‘* The Entry and Training of Naval 
Cadets.”’ Prepared by the Director of Naval Education under authority 
of the Admiralty. 15 Illustrations, peat, 8vo. Blue cloth. & 
Price 84, Postage 24.—J. GRIFFIN and CO., Naval Publishers and Book- 
sellers, 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. 


tai FOREIGN. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject, 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


RS. FARQUHARSON of Invercauld highly Recom- 
mends the PENSION of Fri. G. C. WINTER, 5 HABSBURGER 
STRASSE, MUNICH, situated in the best residential quarter of the town, and 
fitted with every modern comfort. If desired young Ladies will be Chaperoned 
to theatres and concerts. 


WITZERLAN D.—Chiteau Chitelaine, Geneva 

(under English direction).—French spoken and taught. House-craft, 
Cooking, Dressmaking, Laundry, &c.; ining in Horticulture, Music (Con 
servatoire Professors), Drawing, ke., arranged for. Limited numbers; E 
Home Life, Opera, Tennis, Winter Sport obtainable. Escort Geneva, 
April 2lst. Prospectus and references. Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., PhD, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.~ 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spokes. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and junds in healthiest 
art a = Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
3lanche, Paris. 


| oer wishing to economize amidst refined surroundings 
in a quiet and very prettily situated THURINGIAN town, half an hour's 
ride from the Thuringian Mountains, with great educational advan and best 
opportunities to learn Germau, can be received EN PENSION for 25s. per 
week, including private sitting-room for families; conservatorium of musi¢ 
(7 gs. per annum); detached house in ducal grounds, Dry, bracing climate. 
Opera, good concerts. Large libraries, Late dinner. Best reference amongst 
English Army and Clergy.— Address FRL. MARIE SEYFARTH, Palais 
Augustenberg, Gotha. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


SIOROCES IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 

knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 












































on the Continent, will be p d to aid ts in their selection 
sending (free of charge) | at rere and full re of RELIABL 
and highly recommended establishments, ALL of which have been 


PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
ee the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be ne 

.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone 5053 Central, 
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) en = jacket 
HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 


TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 





Boys or Girls, 
ia given free bY 5+ srs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


° 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
ho for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
who fc 
Ba TS OF GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 
send full details. oP. a. 
| ssSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
A Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO, 
96 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, ~ 
rganized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 





a fully-o 
BISTRESSES 
ae iavite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
Qo teaching protession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years. | , je —_ 

will be forwarded gratis on application. 
Prospectuses Wi ie CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 


agency. PE LP OALE OTOL. RTL i Aes al Puelt ial 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsb County Schools Association, : 

The Agency bas been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fod work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
glculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m. 
sible special appointments should Le arranged. 
ee Kegistrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 


PEroue SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 





Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHILEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs, ‘Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusabletosupply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


YCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

S ABROAD. — Frospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 

every information evpplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 

Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 

school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 

122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis —Prospectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 

and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 

details; by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST, 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger, 

TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION,.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or College. 
Advice on training a speciality. —Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish =quare, W. 

CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schooimasters, who only recommend Schools 
poet visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

trons Introduced. Messrs. Poco: (Cantab,), Browxe (Oxon.), and 
Hespey, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


pas LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


‘there are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
M3 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


T° INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
_ DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
@ated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1354 (Gerrard), 
= — 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


£" 10.5 ROME TOUR, with Extensions to NAPLES, 
FLORENCE, and VENICE, 


ALGERIAN TOURS, 
BIVIERA TOURS. 


SPANISH TOURS. 
LUCERNE TOURS. 





Dr. HENRY 8. LUNN, Ltd., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








ASTER LONDON to ANTWERP 
HAMBURG and BACK, 
CRUISES 9 days for 8 guineas, 


BY MADEIRA or the CANARIES. 
Reduced FARES, 


UNION-CASTLE 
Apply, UNION-CASTLE LINE, 
LINE, 3, Fenchurch Street, London, 





RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 

April 16th, Beauty and Art in N. Italy. April 28th, Italian and Swiss 

@E es. June 24th, Austro-Italian Tyrol (Dolomites). June Ist and July 3ist, 

AND RUSSIAN TOURS (Volga, Great Cities, motoring through Caucasus 

Fat lars Sept. 17th, CENTRAL ASIA, Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand, 
Task kent. Miss BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Koad, S.W. 

KS YPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, GREECE, &c. 

A Select Conducted Party, March 26th and September 30th, 


First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Lllus, Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD. 
HANTS,—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culturs, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods, Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education, 


ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft, above eea, close to moor, Warm and 
sheltered position, ‘Tennis |Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. 
Private Siiting-room if required. Season commences April éth,—Apply 
“L, CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ilsington, 8. Devon, Tel. 8 Haytor. 


_ -TYPEWRITING, &c. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d, 1,€00 words. Carbon Copies 2d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and yrompt return guaranteed. Highest testimoniala 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Koad, Ilford, Esrex. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
EWELLERY WANTED FOR CASH.—Gold, Jewellery, 


Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate 
and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, the well-known and most reliable 
firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. Strict 
privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured, Utmost cash yalue or offer 
yy return. No transaction too large, none too small.—-FRASERS (Ipswich) 
Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers, LKOWNING, instead of w provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 045 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADILS.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 


now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, ‘THU 
TRIANGLE SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
UKCHABED or LOANS nted thereon by 
he EQUITABLE hEVERKSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster } lace, Strand, W.C, 
Established 185, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 

pvusiic Bouse REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns, Ask for KMeport, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 

regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
K PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
1j —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
JROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and birds.— 
NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, will not rot, as supplied 
BY ME to the Royal Gardens; can be sent on approval! ; 100 yds, by 1 yil., 4a. ; 
by 2) ds., 8s. ; any length or width supplied, lers over 5s. carr. paid; list 
and samples free. Commoner netting, 30 sq. yds. for ls.—H. J, GASSON, 

The Net Works, Rye. 

OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.8. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES. Supplied to the 
Royal Household. Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4,6,— 
HOWARTH AND FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 








APPEALS, 


VHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THB 
PARALYSED AND BPILEPTIC (Ataany Memon), 
UEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Parrox: H.M. Tae Kiva. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, bus 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Beeretary foc 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the iustitution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Hanrgowsy, Secretary: Gonrrey H, Hamitron. 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the onpene of persons 
once in prosperity. They are received from all parts of the Empire, and are 
admitted at any age under seven. 

The next election will be held in May. Apply tothe Secretary for forms of 
nomination without de'ay, as the list will be closed on the 26th inst, 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED to pay off loans from the Bankers 
and to meet current expenses. 

Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, B.C 


——— ~ 


FOR CRIPPLED BOYS, 


URGENT APPEAL. 





HE WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY has provided 
permanent Homes for Crippled Boys and Girls for the last 25 years, 
and there are 250 at present under its care. It bas become absolutely 
necessary to increase the accommodation for elder crippled boys, and it is 
PRUPOSED to ERECT a HOME, with WORKSHOPS, for 100 BOYS as 
soon as funds can be raised. About £12,000 will be needed, Of this £3,000 
has already been raised by children, and two generous friends have promiset 
£1,000 cach. 


DONATIONS in aid of this special object will be gratefully received ly 
Prebendary RUDOLF, Waifs and Strays Society, KENNINGTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.E. Cheques and postal orders should be crossed Loudon and 





South-Western Bank, Kennington Road Branch, London, 8.B, 
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OPPORTUNITY 


LENTEN 


A 


The VICAR OF S. MARK’S, EAST STREET, WALWORTH, APPEALS 
FOR FUNDS for his pitiably poor parish. 

“‘ Almost a forlorn hope.” 

“ The hardest parish in the hardest corner of the Diocese.” (Bishop Talbot. 

“*No parish needs or deserves help more than S, Mark’s, East Street.’ 
(Bishop of Southwark.) 

It costs over £700 a year to carry on the work, towards which the offertory 
(ast Sunday Ils. 11d.) and a freewill offering scheme (some £12-£15 a year) 
is all the Parish cando. Besides Grants, between £400 and £500 a year has to 
be found outside the Parish. 


A much-needed scheme for alterations and repairs at the Church and 
Parochial Hall, which has been hung up for three years because the ordinary 
expenses must first be covered, is to cost £700. For this, also, generous help 
is asked, 


8S. Mark's can provide nothing whatever for the upkeep of its Buildings, & 
(There is no published list of subscribers’ names.) 


Annual Subscriptions, donations, parcels of new and old clothing, gratefully 


acknowledged b; 
4 Rev. C. J. ANTHONY, 
8S, Mark’s Vicarage, East Street, Walworth, S.E, 





MPERIAL CANCER RESEAROH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, AND ETCHINGS, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 23rd, at one o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and ETCHINGS, from various sources and 
private collections, including the Property of Mrs. Edmonstone, of Wood- 
thorpe, Nottingham; Military Prints and Portraits, many being aquatints in 
colours, from the well-known Collection formed by the late S, M. Milne, Esq., 
of Calverly House, Leeds, and other properties, 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


WORKS OF ART. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, March 24th, and Following Day, at one o'clock 


recisely, 
PYGLASS, PORCELAIN, POTTERY, and other WORKS OF ART, the 
Property of T. T. Greg, Esq., F.S.A., of Coles Park, Buntingford ; of Admiral 
J. K Baker, of The Dell, Malvern Wells; a collection of Georgian shoe 
buckles, the Property of A. Y. Whishaw, Esq., of Steep, Petersfield, Hants; 
and other Properties. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, AND ETCHINGS, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, March 26th, and Following Day, at one o’clock 


recisely, 
. DRAWINGS (in Line and in Colour), ENGRAVINGS, and ETCHINGS, 
comprising the Property of the late Sir Charles Robinson, C.B., F.S.A. (sold 
by order of the Executors), the Property of Miss Beedle, and other Properties, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


[ ——s = = — 
Dr. J. 
Convincing 


Medical Testimony 
with each bottle, 


Collis Browne’s 
CHLORODYNE 
The Reliable 


Family Medicine. 
The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


Of all Chemists, 
1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 
bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 


The Original and Only Genuine. 
THE CHURCH ARMY’S _ 


120 LABOUR HOMES, &c., for men and women, and numerous 

other branches of SCOJAL and EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 

in all parts of the United Kingdom stand in need of largely 
increased support. Visitors and enquiries welcomed. 


Always ask for and 
see you get 


Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne— 








Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s, a/c Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55 Bryanston St., Marble Arch, London, W. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 
Or at the Office, 
‘y WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





MOTOR CAR 


FOR SALE 


30 h.p. Napier 6 Cyl. 1910 Single 
Landaulette, in good condition. 
Painted Red, upholstered in 
Leather, Michelin Rims, 880 x 120, 
Bosch Dual Ignition, SU. 
Carburettor, J. & M. Shock 
Absorbers, Five Lamps, Smith’s 
Speedometer, Tools and Spares 
in good order. Trial arranged, 


Price £250. 





Apply to 
‘©N.P.” Spencer Garage, Victoria St., $.W. 





INVINCIBLE 


TALBOT 


Choose a Talbot for 


its investment value 
Talbots have won more awards 
for Hill-climbing, Reliability and 
Petrol-economy than any other car, 
revealing by their achievements 
under exceptional stress the 
unfaltering service they promise 
the private motorist. 


12 h.p. Model. Four-seater 15.20 Model with streamline 
Torpedo Body and full equip- Touring Body and equipment. 
£410, £460. 


ment, 


Also 20.30 h.p., 20.40 h.p., and 25.50 h.p. Models. 


Catalogue on request 


CLEMENT TALBOT LIMITED, 


Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers, 


BARLBY RD., NORTH KENSINCTON, LONDON, W. 
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By Special Appointment to 
T.M. The Kirg and Queen. 





Jewellery and Gems 


of Beauty and Value. 





Silverware 
of Artistic Design and Workmanship. 





Elkington Plate 
and Cutlery 


of the Highest Quality and Finish, 






New Illustrated Catalogue 
sent on request. 









LONDON : 22, Regent St., S.W.; 73, Cheapside, E.C, 


BirminGuam: Liverroot: Mancnester: GLascow: 
Newhall St. 27-9LordSt. SO0King St. 34 Buchanan St, 






















ELKINGTON ¢:. 


FOOTS 


ADJUSTABLE REST-CHAIRS 













Wt ok 
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“THE BURLINGTON” (Patented). 


Simply press a button and the back declines, or auto- 
matically rises, to any position desired by the occupant. 
Release the button and the back is locked. 

The arms open outwards, affording easy access and exit. 
The Leg Rest is adjustable to various inclinations, and can 
be used as a footstool. When not in use it slides under 
the seat. 

The Reading Desk and Side Tray are adjustable and 
removable. ‘The only chair combining these conveniences, 
or that is so easily adjusted. 

The Upholstery is exceptionally deep, with spring 
elastic edges. 

Would not one of these chairs add considerably to the 
enjoyment of your relaxation and rest ? 


Catalogue C 42 of Adjustable Chairs, Free. 


171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 




















PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player's Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5° % Medium 5” % 
















White Label 43°°: 














MARK THIS. 


Everything is on the “absolute satisfaction or 
money returned” principle. Everything Better and 
Cheaper than you can get it elsewhere or Money 
Back. Many things you want are in our Catalogue. 
Here are a few out of a host of lines :— 


Creosoted Trellis, Garden Edging, 
Fencing, Carden Lights, Creen- 
houses, Shéds, Motor-houses, &c. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Order what you like ; send it back if dissatisfied. You 
have all to gain and nothing to lose by dealing with 


THE CHEAP WOOD CoO., 


16 Devonshire Square, London, E.C. 

















































MORE POPULAR THAN EVER 








HIERATICA 





























; NOTE PAPER 


has been before the discriminating Public for years. 
Its sales are always steadily increasing. There have 
been many poor imitations of it—but there is only 
one HIERATICA, and discerning buyers 
know it. The sizes, the price, the quality are “right.” 

There is no tedium in writing upon HIERATICA, 
whether it be an ordinary or fountain pen you use. 


Of all Stationers, 1/- per Box. 
Write for Booklet and testing sample to: 
Hieratica Works, Hill St., Finsbury, London, 
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PHCENIX ' 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Offices: 19 & 70, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


aesieg _ r 7 2 LT 












































CLAIMS PAID EXCEEp 


£90,000,000 





TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED 


£16,000,000 















a >. ae oie 3 
¢| ESTABLISHED 1762) 


Chairman: Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.L 


FIRE - LIFE - ACCIDENT - MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Burglary, Trustee and Executor, etc. 






















Loans are granted on Reversions and Life Interests, and on Freehold and Leasehold Properties, 





General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 























A large assortment of 
Antiques & Reproductions in 
Oak Furniture now on view. 






Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, 
beautifully finished in antique tones. 











For many Illustrations and Prices see 
“REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE” 

just published by Story & Triggs. 
May be had free on application, 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 


























HERE is to-day a great deal to be gained by forgetting all that 

{ has previously been said about one's feet. Start afresh and try 

Lotus with an open mind, remembering the importance of a 

ood fit. No one can be quite so interested as the wearer in getting 

Caine comfort and satisfaction. Get the right size, even though it 

give the shop a little extra trouble; it has every size and style at ts 
instant command. 

Men who want a better stamp of shoe than that usually worn 

should write for Lotus booklet—the most interesting shoe brochure 

printed. 








Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford. 














23/- 





Telephone: 
No. 69%9 London Wall. 






One or more Lotus Agents in every district. 
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TYRES 
“LETS TALK IN MILES” 


PEEDOMETER readings of the 
exact mileage service of six- 
teen Avon Tyres, from bona fide 
private motorists (letters on file at 
‘19 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.): 


Aggregate, 155,693 Miles 
Average, 9,730 Miles per Tyre 


And many are still running! 
Specify BRITISH AVONS 


Made at Melksham in Wiltshire. : Londen, 
Bristol, ona ty Slendbone, w, Paria, 


Built to endure 
like Stonehenge 
*.°' and British 





TRACE AVON ai 






















The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET 
which induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. 
Affords an excellent light repast and is preferable to all 

ic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 


wheat in a partially predigested form. 


Made in a minute—add boiling water on'y. 
Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 


Chemists 


1% and 3/- 





















(Founded by Dr. Sreraeysox.) 
Chief Office: 104/122 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Secretary: Mr. CHARLES N, BARNS. 


Need—not creed—decides a child’s admission. 


Help is urgently needed to maintain 
the 2,200 Orphan, Destitute, Crip- 
pled and Afflicted Children now 
being cared for in 15 branches. 














Remittances to Rev. W. Hopson Sura, 
National Children’s Home, 104/122 City Road, London, 
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was a F.LA.T. car equipped with 
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bi “Spencer-Moulton” tyres were also fitted 
Mie this test Hi 
outa, yA -- of baY-r ~--ts iw ~~ this test 
the most severe and strenuous in the annals of 
A cater ring ; the 6 result is a aes tribute to the wonderful 
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to the winning car (an N.A.G.) in Class if. 
4 i reliability oneneamte prarussll * Spencer- Moultons.” = 
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GEORGE SPENCER, MOULTON & co, LTD., 
Kingston Mills, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


NDON : 77-79 Cannon Street, B.C. GLaseow : 65-47 Both 
. MaNcHEsTER: Leo gt 5 , Manag ing 
1 Stre 
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Blue Riband of the Racing Track— 
THE 






“HOUR RECORD’ 


is held by the Supreme 


SUNBEAM 


THE Sunbeam gained this distinction in a series 
of brilliant performances at Brooklands during 
October, 1913. In two days it established no 
fewer than 23 World’s Records, viz., One Hour 
to Twelve Hours, and 100 Miles to 1,000 
Miles. The distance covered in the hour was 


107°95 MILES 


Such achievements as these afford the most 
convincing proof of Sunbeam excellence in 
design, material and workmanship. A better 


car than the Sunbeam is not built. 


















MODELS 12-16 h.p. 4 cylinder £390 Complete with Voor 
a edy as 
16-20 hp. 4 cylinder £510 pun io? trecved 


FOR 1914: 25-30 hy. 6 cylinder £635 tyres as standard. 






— ——- 














THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD.,, 
UPPER VILLIERS STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON, 
MANCHESTER: 112 DEANSGATE. 

Agents for London & District: J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond Street, W. 













E.C., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.’ 
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“A hobble to death on the further shore.” 


THE DECREPIT HORSE TRAFFIC 
MUST BE ENDED. 


ALL LOVERS OF HORSES 
are invited to JOIN the 


LEAGUE OF MERCIFUL HORSE-OWNERS 

(founded by the R.S.P.C.A. to end this Traffic), 

and STOP this CRUEL TRAFFIC, which is 
THE SHAME OF ENGLAND. 


The R.S.P.C.A. is aware that the blame of this traffic 
does not rest ONLY with the dealers and with those 
who have power, under the Act of 1910, to stop the 
cruelties entailed by it, but also with horse-owners, who, 
forgetful of the just claims to an old-age pension, or at 
least to a painless death, of those who have served them 
so faithfully, accept what is practically “blood money,” 
and consign them thoughtlessly to the “horses’ inferno.” 


Apply at once to The Secretary, The Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 105 Jermyn Street, London, 
S.W., for particulars of membership and form of pledge. 


NO SUBSCRIPTIONS ASKED FOR. 





THE LONDON CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


wish to draw the attention of the public to a side of their work 
which is but little known—that of making suitable provision for 
those who, by reason of their way of life, character, industry and 
reasonable thrift, are distinctly above the pauper class, to whom 
the Workhouse would be a real hardship, whose age and infirmities 
render them incapable of self-support, but who are not yet eligible 
for a State pension. 


The following is an instance, among many others, for which help is needed. 
Application was made some years ago to a Committee of the Society in a poor 
district by a single woman who had suffered severely from childhood from 
lupus in the face. This has injured her eyesight and caused almost total deaf- 
ness, She had up to the time when she first became known to the Society been 
able to support herself, as she is a skilful and industrious needlewoman, but 
her general health as well as her other infirmities prevented her from doing so 
any longer. The Committee undertook to supplement her diminishing earn- 
ings, and provided such medical treatment as was possible. This r old 
woman suffers much from depression, and is quite alone in the world. Her 
only friend is the Society’s almoner, who visits and cares for her regularly 
every week. 

Will any readers of this journal send a donation towards 
making the last years of this very suffering life, or the 
following, comparatively happy ? 

12a. £6 3s, 5d. is needed to coir plete cost of giving a girl of fourteen a busi- 
ness education extending over a — of twelve months. The father, a hope- 
less invalid, has been quite unable to work for many years, and the mother is 
unable to do outside work, as the husband required a great deal of attention. 
The family were wholly dependent on the Guardians and a little irregular help 
from relatives, but as a result of giving the girl a business training, which she 
much appreciated, she quickly succeeded in securing a post as typist at 17s, 6d. 
a week, Total cost was £18 18s, 7d. 


15a. £3 3s, 94. required to complete cost of boarding out a boy of nine. The 
case originated in September, 1912, as in urgent need of sanatorium treatment, 
and the boy was sent temporarily to Nayland. Latera vacancy was found for 
him in a home at Newbury, and the Committee have just sanctioned his re- 
maining there through this winter. The father is a waterside labourer, making 
from 12s, to 18s, a week, and the mother earns 6s. by charing. There are two 
other younger children, The people are very respectable, and regularly pay 
1s. a week towards the cost. 

17a. A Southern Committee appeal for £2 2s. spent on the wife and three 
children of a waiter during his convalescence, and subsequently in maintaining 
him, at home, till well enough to return to work. The (Insurance) Benefit 
was supplemented during a period of seven weeks, The man is now at work. 


18a. £3 7s. 8d. is wanted to complete a sum of £13 14s. mt on a carman, 
seriously ill with sciatica. When discharged from hospital the man had main- 
tenance at home, to supplement Insurance Benefit. When in-patient, the wife 
and children had help. The man is now at work, Lo resources are 
exhausted. _ 

Contributions towards the assistance of these cases will be gladly 
pocewes oy C. S. LOCH, Secretary, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 

oad, 5.W. 
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Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should Not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PusiisHeEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 











Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


FLYING: Some Practical Experiences, 
By GUSTAV HAMEL and CHARLES C. TURNER. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 

“Here is a book which not only every airman and eye one 
interested in aviation, but all thinking Englishmen should read, 
.  . The book is reliable and interesting from start to finish, and 
its value is enhanced by a large number of excellent illustrations” 
—Daily Graphic. 
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“A MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE.”— Yorkshire Post, 


ALONE IN THE WILDERNESS, 
By JOSEPH KNOWLES. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 

“A plain and straightforward account of the most surprisi 
experiment on record in the much-discussed art of the simple, 
strenuous life.”—Morning Post. 

“It was a fine effort to live for two months as a naked beast, and 
Mr. Knowles has given a lesson in self-dependence.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


MY HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS 


With Notes on Sport and Natural History. 
By ALFRED ERSKINE GATHORNE-HARDY, 
With Illustrations by G. E. Lopes, Sir Franx Lockwoop, and 
from Photographs,-&c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Tt is a gem that commands attention from its first sentence to 
its last word, and it is uniquely illustrated.”—Daily Chronicle, 


The Composition of the Iliad: an E 
on a Numerical Law in its Structure. by 
AUSTIN SMYTH, M.A., Librarian of the House of Commons, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. not. 


The Confederation of Europe. A Study 
of the European Alliance, 1813-1823, as an 
Experiment in the International Organize- 
tion of Peace. Six Lectures delivered in the University 
Schools, Oxford, at Trinity Term, 1913. By W. ALISON 
PHILLIPS, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [On Monday nest, 




















NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSIONS OF 
CANON SHEEHAN’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net each volume, 


7 a OF LISHEEN. 

LUKE DELMEGE. THE QUEEN’S FILLET. 

GLENANAAR. _BEBIAR LUCAS. 

Wayside Neighbours. A companion volume to 
“Wayside Lamps.” By the Author of “ Especially William, 
Bishop of Gibraltar, and Mary, his Wife.” F cap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. [On Monday nest. 





*,* True Stories of Army Life. 

Mackail, Jd. W., M.A., LL.D., Sometime Professor 
of Poetry at the University of Oxford. 
SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Edited, with Revised Text, Translation, Introduction, and 
Notes. 8vo. 12s. net. 

POCKET EDITION. Two Vols. (Greek Text, One Vol. 

English Translation, One Vol.) Feap. 8vo, gilt top, each 2s. 

net; leather, 3s. net. 
LECTURES ON GREEK POETRY. §8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 
LECTURES ON POETRY. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


THIRD EDITION, 


History of English Literature, from 
“Beowulf” to Swinburne. By ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The book is extraordinarily good; by far the freshest, sanest, 
wisest guide to the whole range of English Letters which has yet 
appeared.”—The Spectator, 


The Origin of Civilization, and the 
Primitive Condition of Man. By the Right Hon. 
LORD AVEBURY, P.C.,F.R.S.  Sevents Eprrion, Revisep, 
With 6 Plates and 20 other Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 














Stonewall Jackson and the American 
Civil War. By Colonel G. F. R. HENDERSON, C.B. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. TwoVols. Crown 
8vo. 16s. net. 


The Science of War: A Collection of Essays and 
Lectures, 1892-1903. By Colonel G. F. R. HENDERSON, C.B. 
With a Memoir of the Author by Field-Marshal Eart 
Rosegrts, V.C., a Photogravure Portrait of Colonel Henderson, 
and 4 Maps. 8vo. 14s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 





The Book of the Crisis 


MAXIMILIAN 
IN MEXICO 


PERCY F. MARTIN, 
F.R.G.S. 


INustrated, 21s. net. 


“Nothing could better illustrate 
eo uae of Mexican government 
than Mr. Percy Martin's story of the 

mission of Ge Emperor 

Maximilian, in the light of the present 
_ Mexico is — to 
manage any European model to- 
dey; > less receptive of Euro- 


pean ideas fift ears ago. The 
amiable pet rince who tried 
to a European Constitutional 


a people and a country 
a pt- felt the restraining 
influence of an ordered government 
kind paid the heaviest penalty 
ill - considered and _ badly- 
enterprise. How far the 
of Napoleon, the influence of 
United States, and the hostility 
the Roman Church operated in 
his downfall are matters 
controversy ; but they find impar- 
tial elucidation and careful examina- 
tion in Mr. Martin’s book. The great 
value of this work is in its particular 
survey. It is very full, 
very to all the interests con- 
and it will enable a complete 
estimate to be formed of causes that 
have led to the present deplorable 
impasse in the evolution of Mexican 


t. To the memory of 
Eremilian it is especially generous, 
and at the same time it spares nothing 
in describing the weak points of his 
obaracter as a ruler.’"—The Pall Mall 
Gassite, 


Nt 


age 


| 





The Latest Authority 
on the Game 


AUCTION 
DEVELOPMENTS 


MILTON C. WORK 
Author of “ Auction of To-Day.” 

6s. net. Important New 

Features. The Nullo Count 

and Duplicate Auction. 

“Card players of the wide world 
ever will be interested in Mr. Milton 
Work’s new book . .. worthy of 
special attention.” 

“To the student of Auction who 
will take the trouble to lay out the 
eards these tables will give matter 
fer hours of fascinating study... 
bey the book, get a pack of cards, 
—- time, and no interruptions 
- enjoy yourself.” 


“An entirely admirable piece 


ef work, By all means make 
haste to read 


THE MAKING 
OF AN 
ENGLISHMAN 


By 
W. L. GEORGE.” 


—Tue New Sraresman. 


(8rd Impression in the Press.) 





THE HOUSE OF 
CECIL 
By 


G. R. DENNIS 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Be deserves much praise for a 
pleasant and painstaking chronicle, 
pieced together with a care and 
accuracy uncommon in books of this 
nature.”’—The Times. 

**A book full of interesting human- 
ity and quite excellent.”—The Man- 
chester Guardian, 





ELIZABETH & 
MARY STUART 


FRANK A. MUMBY 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ He has already deserved and won 
~~ praise for the first two volumes 
in his scheme, ‘The Youth of Heury 
VILL.’ and * The Girlhood of Queen 
Elizabeth.’ . . . Our chief interest in 
letters arises from the fact that they 
take us, as it were, into the conversa- 
tion and common life of past things, 
They enable us to escape from 
history-in-ten-volumes into the street 
and the living-room.” —The Nation, 





THE CAMPAIGN 
OF LIAO- YANG 


MAJOR H. ROWAN- 
ROBINSON, R.A, 
With 9 Maps in the text and 3 
folding Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 


This series, under the general 
editorship of Colonel C. E. Caliwell, 
C.B., includes also “ Tirah,” by the 
Editor (5s. net), and ** Bohemia,” by 
Lieut. -Colonel Neil Malcolm (5s. net), 

“An interesting and suggestive 
account,”’"—The Times. 


“A very competent ee of work, 
Incid, detailed, carefully critical.”’"— 
The Scotsman, 


LYRICS FROM 
THE CHINESE 


By 
HELEN WADDELL 


2s. Gd. net, 


“To have refreshed and made 
bloom again flowers so long hidden 
in its dust is a reverence which the 
most ancient of these silent poets 
would graciously acknowledge.”— 
The Westminster Gazette, 


“A book from Miss UNA L. 
SILBERRAD is always wel- 
come. With her one is always 
sure of a good story, and, above 
all, of a literary style far above 
the average. All novel readers 
are strongly advised to read 


CUDDY 
YARBOROUGH 
DAUGHTER.” 


—Tue Wor tp. 


From the Crusades to the 


FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


By 
WINIFRED STEPHENS 


Tilustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


* At once vivid and accurate ...,. 
admirably achieved.”’—The Times, 

“Roth attractive and scholarly, 
and it will be welcomed by studeuts 
of French History.’’—The Nation, 


Modern Biographies 


Cloth, 1s. net each. By post, 

1s. 3d. each. 

Of this series the Manchester 
Guardian says:—‘‘The idea of the 
books which Messrs. Corstable are 
ublishing under the title ‘Modern 

iographies’ is admirable. It is to 
put in the hands of the public a series 
of monographs critical . . . but 
biographical also, of writers whose 
lives have not yet been written in 
detail, or which, having been written, 
are not within easy reach of the 
average purchaser of books.” 


TOLSTOY By Edward Garnett 


“In every way worthy of an 
exceptionally admirable series,’’— 
The Daily Express, 


VERLAINE By Wilfred Thorley 


“Mr. Thorley’s book certainly 
helps us to a clearer understanding 
of the man. It is a sane and just 
appreciation.”’—The Academy. 

Other Volumes to follow. 
Please write for Prospectus, for list 
of other Volumes already published, 


“A story of remarkable 
power 


GILLESPIE 


By 
J. MACDOUGALL HAY 


(3rd Impression.) 


The book is of high lineage in 
Scottish fiction, and establishes a 
sure claim to recognition worthy of 
it.”—The Pall Mali Gazette. 








CONSTABLE & 


CO LTD 


London 10 Orange St WC 


SAINT 
AUGUSTIN 


By 
LOUIS BERTRAND 


7s. Gd. net. 


“The student of Church history 
will do well to take M,. Bortrand’s 
Life.”’—The Nation, 

“The au'hor bas meant it to be 
popular, and popular it is dk servediy 
+ +. this intense and moving book,” 
—The Ubserver, 


EARLY MEMORIES 


By 


SENATOR 
HENRY CABOT 
LODGE 


12s. 6d. net. 


“The chief attraction of the remi- 
niscences is Mr. Lodge's genuine love 
and knowledge of literature. We 
should like to quote many of the 
anecdotes of men of lk tters, but must 
content ourselves with saying that 
they refer to Motley, Longfellow, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Emerson, and 
Lowell, about every one of whom 
Englishmen are always glad to learn 
something new,’’—The Spectator, 


Personal Recollections of 


VINCENT 
VAN GOGH 


By His Sister, 
ELIZABETH DU 
QUESNE VAN GOGH 


7s. 6d. net. 


“The book tells us enough about 
him to make us wish for more."’"—The 
Times, 


“There will, I have no doult, be 
joy in many a gentle heart over the 
glad news that Mrs. GEORGE 
WEMYSS, whose ‘Professional 
Aunt’ made for her so many 
Sriends, has created yet another 
charming relation.” —Pouncn. 


GRANNIE FOR 
GRANTED 


5s. 


(2nd Impression in the Press.) 
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SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW LIST. 


By ARTHUR L. BAGLEY, Member of the Fell and Rock Climbing 
Club. Price 3s. 6d. net. With 12 splendid original Illustrations. 
WALKS AND SCRAMBLES IN THE 

HIGHLANDS. This new handsome volume describes 
walks and climbs in the Highlands, chiefly in the more 
remote and little-visited districts. Readers will be interested 

and fascinated by the descriptions of these explorations. 


By WILLIAM T. PALMER. Price 2s. 6d. net. With Frontis- 
piece. In a few days. 


GDD YARNS OF ENGLISH LAKELAND. 
The volume will form a companion to the same Author’s book, 
“Qdd Corners in English Lakeland.” 

A collection of intensely interesting local tales of Lakeland, its romance, 
mystery, customs, and superstitions, told by a born dalesman, 











The Second Impression of Mr. W. T. Patmer’s most successful 
book, “Odd Corners in English Lakeland,” is now ready. 
Price 2s. 6d, net. 


By the Rev. C. L. BANISTER, Author of “The Pew to the 
Pulpit.” Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

THE PARSON: In Town, Country and 
Abroad. The charm of this vigorous and humorous book 
is its entire reality. It is all first-hand, and is the result of 
the author’s personal experience in various lands. It includes 
three life sketches of a A Town, A Country and A Colonial 
Parson. 








FOR EASTER. By the Rev. RALPH W. HARDEN, M.A. 
THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EVANGELISTS AND THE RESUR- 
RECTION. Anew and most valuable work on the 
Resurrection. Setting out as one continuous whole its 
history as given by th original witnesses. This is done from 
the traditional side,v je at the same time many consequences 
of the new criticism are fearlessly set out. 





By LILIAN STREET. This Day. 2s. net. 
NEW BOOK FOR THOSE IN ADVANCING YEARS. 
THE LENGTHENING SHADOWS. some 
Thoughts for the Evening of Life. This new book for those 
in advancing years is one of singular beauty and comfort. 





London: SKEFFINCTON & SON, 34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 








THE CIVIL SERVICE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By 
ROBERT MOSES, Ph.D., B.A.(Jurisprudence), Oxon. 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth, 10s. Paper, 8s. Inland Postage, 4d. 


P. S. KING & SON, ORCHARD HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
OOKS.—Foster's Chats on Old Miniatures, 10s. 6d., for 
5s. 6d.; Walpole’s Letters, 16 vols., Large paper, £7 10s.; Mosso’s 
Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s.; Design in Nature, by Dr. Pettigrew, 
8 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 18s. 6d.; Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols., 
28s.; Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
17 vols. illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, £2 2s,; Jones's 
Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d. ; Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, 3 quarto vols., 
half-calf, gilt, new, 2ls.; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, 
£2 2s.; Ranke’s History of England, 6 vola., £2 10s.; Dumas’s Celebrated 
Crimes, 3s, 6d,; Rackham’s Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for £443. Libraries 
purchased of any magnitude, £5 to £1000.—BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John 
Sright Street, Birmingham. 
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MUDIE’S 
BOOK SALE 


Ends 
Saturday, April 4, 


Commences 
Monday, March 23. 


Catalogue of Books and Stationery at 
Sale Prices is now ready and will be 


sent post free to any address. 


There are reductions in every department in addition 
to those mentioned in the Catalogue, and many 
exceptional bargains can be secured by a visit to the 
showrooms, as under, during the sale. There are 
specia! reductions in Stationery and Library requisites, 
Statuettes in bronze, plaster, and terra-cotta, a large 
assortment of framed and unframed pictures, and 


a few choice pieces of Japanese Ware. 


Only Addresses: 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd, 
80-34, New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
48, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 
132, Kensington High St., London, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


OOKS WANTED :—Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh or 
Pentland Editions; Child's Garden of Verses, 1885; Inland Voyage, 
1878; Edinburgh, 1879; New Arabian Nights, 2 Vols., 1852; Pentland Risi 
1866 ; Travels with a Donkey, 1879, Virginibus Puerisque, 1851; Treasure Isla 
1883 ; Lever’s Novels, 37 Vols.; Carlyle’s Works, 34 Vols. ; Libraries Bought.— 
HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 7+" Pm. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


14/6 8/3 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout ard Indigestion, 

£afest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
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bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Fottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


Paidtoany Railway Station, including Cases and Bote, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND —w we a BY = 
‘ortnighi'y Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers. 
OROPESA (Tw. Sc.), 5,364 tons, April 2. 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.S.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street,E.c. and 
32 Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 
P.8.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Subscriptions only received by GorDON 
anp Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BArLurze anp COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxiey, Auckland ; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
““SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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NEW WEEKLY 


Edited by 


R. A. SCOTT-JAMES. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE 2d. 








EARLY CONTRIBUTORS. 


THOMAS HARDY, OM. 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 
EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 
GEORGE MOORE. 
E. M. FORSTER. 
E. C. BENTLEY. 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
W. PETT RIDGE. 
HUGH WALPOLE. 
JOHN BUCHAN. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
NORMAN ANGELL. 
PERCEVAL GIBBON. 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
ROBERT LYND. 

And Many Others. 





NOT ONLY SOME of the BEST WRITERS—ALL. 


OFFICES: 29 ESSEX ST., STRAND, W.C, 


A Postcard to the Publisher, “ The 

New Weekly,” 29 Essex St., Strand, 

W.C., will bring by return a leaflet 

giving fuller particulars of “The 
New Weekly.” 
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TRAVEL 


With the Russians in Mongolia. 
By H. G. C. PERRY-AYSCOUGH and R. G. OTTER- 
BARRY. With an Introduction by Sir Curaupe Mac- 
Donatp, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., &c., and 50 Illustrations from 
Photographs. 16s. net. 
Sir HARRY JOHNSTON in the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE :—‘“*I doubt 
che ever read a more interesting and enlightening book on Central 
sia.’ 


MEMOIRS 
On the Left of a Throne. «4 


Personal Study of James, Duke of Monmouth. By Mrs. 
EVAN NEPEAN. With 36 Illustrations, many from 
Contemporary Portraits never before reproduced. 10s. 6d. 
net. 





**Imbued with all the charm which springs from a subject which 
has evidently interested the writer. ... Enriched with adm!rable 
illustrations,”—DAILY EXPRESS. 


Napoleon at Bay: 1814. By 
F, LORAINE PETRE, With Maps and Plans. 10s. 6:1. net 


af | wonderful sto - aserious study of a great masterpiece in 
the art of war.”—GLOBE 


The Sento Kingdom: napoleon, 
the Last Phase but Two. By RUDOLF lick- 
THALL. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


** After reading ‘The Comic Kingdom,’ ! feel that one of a ad coming 
holidays must be spent climbing the hills of Elba.” —PUNC 


BELLES-LETTRES 


The Tower of the Mirrors, 
and Other Essays on the Genius of Places. 
By VERNON LEE. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘* Lightness, dignity, good sense, and consummate art 
. THE TIMES. 


“Spiritual and tender. A delightful book.’’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


POETRY 
The Collected Poems of 


Margaret L. Woods, 5s. net. 


“This Oxford Poetess hears that which is the laughter or the 
weeping of music as her mood may be.”—MORNING POST. 


The Lonely Dancer. py riciinp 
LE GALLIENNE. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS in THE STAR :—‘In this volume he is master 
of many moods. His love of lovely words is a deiight. 





FICTION 
The Fortunate Youth. 


By W. J. LOCKE. 
Ready on Tuesday next (March 24th) at every Library 
and Booksciler’s in the Kingdom. 6s. 
6s. each. 


A CIRL’S MARRIACE Agnes Cordon Lennox 
(Re ac y Mar. 24 ) 


Peter Blundell 

Mrs. Horace Tremlett 
A. R. Coring-Thomas 
F. E. Mills Young 
Alice Herbert 

(3rd Ba.) H. 4. Munro 
F. J. Randall 

Walter Bloem 


OH, MR. BIDCOOD! 

CURING CHRISTOPHER 

THE STRONC HEART 

THE PURPLE MISTS (1h Ba.) 
CARDEN OATS (3rd Ed.) 
WHEN WILLIAM CAME 
SOMEBODY’S LUCCACE 
THE IRON YEAR 


SIMPLE SIMON A. Neil Lyons 
THE TREND = (Shortly) William Arkwright 
3s. 6d. net. 

BEHIND THE BEYOND (4:4 Ea.) Stephen Leacock 


With Illustrations by A. H. Fish. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W. 
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Mr. 


HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


Mr. Heinemann published last Wednesday 


THE COST OF WINGS. 


By RICHARD DEHAN., 6s. Author of “The Dop Doctor” (2s. net). 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 
By LADY CONSTANCE LYTTON. 8s. 6d. net. (2nd Impr.) 
“ Deeply impressive.” —Datty TELEGRAPH. 


VALE! By GEORGE MOORE. 
AND FAREWELL.” 1. “AVE”; 2. “SALVE.” 
“A most amazing book.”—Daity Exrrsss. 


THE REAL MEXICO. 
FYFE. With Map. 6s. net. 
“ Lively, entertaining, and sympathetic.” —Daity News. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITY. _ 3, 
NORMAN ANGELL. Author of “The Great Illusion.” 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Eepresses the spirit of a genius.”—Datty CHRONICLE. 


THE COURT OF PEKING. 


(Annals and Memoirs.) By The Authors of “China under 
the Empress Dowager.” Illustrated. 16s. net. (2nd Impr.) 
“ Of absorbing interest.”—Tuu Times. 


REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE. 


By HENRY HOLIDAY. Beautifully Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


HASKIN. Illustrated from photographs, 6s. net. 


THE MELTING POT. 3, israet 
ZANGWILL. As played at the Queen’s Theatre. 2s. 6d. net. 


New 6s. Novels. 


THE COST OF WINGS. Richard Dehan. 
A LADY AND HER HUSBAND 
(2nd Impr.) Amber Reeves. 
WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST 
(2nd Impr.) Wm. De Morgan. 
SMALL SOULS Louis Couperus. 
THE BUSINESS OF A GENTLEMAN 
(2nd Impr.) H. N. Dickinson. 
KATYA. A Romance of Russia. Franz de Jessen. 


THE MILKY WAY (3rd Impr.) 


F. Tennyson Jesse. 
THE POSSESSED. Dostoevsky. 3s. 6d. net. 
LITANIES of ist 


By Kathleen Watson. 
LATER LITANIES Each 2s. 6d. net. 














8rd Volume of “ HAIL 
Each 6s. 





By HAMILTON 




















By F. J. 














Just Published. 


OUR SCHOOLS AND 
THE BIBLE. 


By the Hon. HENRY COKE, 


Author of *‘The Domain of Belief,” &e. 


Is. net, 





A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 PiccapiLtiy, Lonpon, W. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





w. 


OOKS.—Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual, 11 vols.,18s. 64 ; 

Rogers’ Garden Planning (10s. Cd.), 4s.; Fitzgerald's Pickwickian 
Studies, 2s,; Casanova and his Times (10s. 6d.), 4s. 6d. ; Pixley’s History of the 
Barovetage, 3s. Catalogue No. 5, comprising 2,519 items, post free.—R. 
ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, S.E, . 





WERNER LAURIE’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


“THE VOYAGE OF THE SNARK,” 
THROUGH THE SOUTH 
WITH JACK LONDON. 


By MARTIN JOHNSON. 382 Plates. 
Photographs taken on the Cruise. 





SEAS 


Illustrated f, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, — 


A detailed and complete account giving the first 1 insi : 
aboard the Snark among the myriad islands of the South Pea into lite 


HOW TO BECOME AN ALPINIST. 


By F. BURLINGHAM. 64 Pictures. 6s. net. 


Mr. Burlingham has written a book which will give climbers then 
information as to setting about the pastime in a proper and workmanlik 
way. The work is full of the most interesting and useful hints besides 
giving many stirring anecdotes of climbers in the past. ‘ 


NEW NOVELS. ae 


DISTURBERS. 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON and “ CANADIENNE.” 
of the Iroquois. 


CRYING FOR THE MOON. 
By NANCY PAIN and WINIFRED ROSE. Love and two 











A novel 
6s, 


girls in a cottage. 2s, net, 
ATLANTIS. 

By GERHART HAUPTMANN. 4th Impression in four 

weeks. 6s, 


THE WAY OF THE CARDINES. 
By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. A fine novel, gallant 
with high endeavour. 6s. 


SOME SOUTH SEA SHIPMATES. 
By JOHN ARTHUR BARRY. A yarn redolent of tar and 
brine. 6s. 





WERNER LAURIE, LTD., PUBLISHERS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


“The most remarkable story of Alpine adventure that we have 
ever read.” —Spectator. 


The Conquest of Mount McKinley 
By BELMORE BROWNE. 


With 104 Lilustrations. 15s. net. 
“One of the most amazing feats of pluck, endurance, and wise 
management in Alpine annals.”—Spectutor. 
e*s Send for descriptive Circular. 











24 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e thep and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universa! Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





£ s. a. £04 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 23 0 6 | Members ee oe ae 10 10 @ 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ..._ ... 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
ear o| and Journal... ... ... . 058 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





Terms of Subscription. 


ParaBLe i ADVANCE. 

Half- 

Yearly, Yearly. 

Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom £i 

Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, ...........cs0sceccseeee 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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NISBET’S NEW NOVELS 


6s. each 
An immediate success 
THE 
FOLK OF FURRY FARM 
By K. F. PURDON 





Tue SrecTaToR, in a review of two columns 
(March 14th): “ Another name has to be added 
to the long roll of Irish women, beginning with 
Maria Edgeworth, who have won distinction 
as writers of fiction. Miss Purdon has a keen 
eye for character, a genuine gift of description, 
and a vein of pure and unaffected sentiment." 


Tue Tores (March 5th): ‘ AnotHER Simas 
Marnez with a new Eppie.” 





Novels in demand 
By ELLA MACMAHON 


THE JOB 


By MARGARET MACAULAY 
THE 


SENTENCE ABSOLUTE 


By F. DORMER JORDAN 
HEIRS OF THE AGES 








Just Published, 2s. net 





“A suggestive and original voice among the 
babel of modern literature. Mr. Guy Ridley 
is an author to watch.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE 


WORD OF TEREGOR 
By GUY RIDLEY 


“Reveals an astonishingly intimate under- 
standing of the human life of the woods.” 
—Evetyn Unperuitn in the Daily News. 


—S= = 


Recent Important Books 





THE EMPRESS FREDERICK (2nd Impression) 15s. net 
GREEK ART AND NATIONAL LIFE 
By S. C. Kaines Smith 

AFRICA IN TRANSFORMATION 
By Norman Maclean (do.) 5s. net 


THE NEW FORESTERS 
By Wm. Caine 


(do.) 7s. 6d. net 


(do) 5s. net 


22 Berners Street, London, W. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
HENRY JAMES. 


Notes of a Son and Brother. 

By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. net. 
_ Tue Ossrrver.— The book's beauty is deeper, clearer, more intimate than 
ite predecessor. We are and shall remain proud of being preseut at the 
appearance of such beauty, of being able to low our heads in welcome and 
recognition. It is as though all the beautiful work Mr. James has dove were 
all but preparation for the great work he had in view, of worthily recreating 
the wonderful home of his youth, so that its beauty should live on for ever, 
That beauty will live for ever.”’ 


VOL. II. JUST PUBLISHED, 


Macaulay’s History of England. 
Illustrated Edition. rauitea ty c 1. 


FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in 
Colour, and Photogravure Portrait. In 6 vols, (Published 
Quarterly), Super Royal 8vo. Vols. I. and IL 10s, 6d, 
net each. 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


MILITARY ART. 

The Principles of War Histori- 
cally Illustrated. By Major-General FE. A. 
ALTHAM, C.B., C.M.G. Vol. I., with an Introduction by 
General Sir HORACE L. SMITH-DORRIEN, G.C.B., D.S.O.,, 
&c., and a separate Volume of Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

[Military Teal-Books, 
#,* An attempt to illustrato the principles set forth in Field 
Service Regulations, Part I., by a study of recont campaigns. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The Eastern Libyans. An Essay. 
By ORIC BATES, BA., F.R.G.8., Late of the Nubian 
Archaeological Survey. With numerous Illustrations and 
Maps. 4to. 42s. net. [Next week. 


HANDBOOKS OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


The Principles of Greek Art. 
By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., Professor of Classical 
Archaeology in the University of Oxford. Extra Crown Svo. 
10s. net. [Next week. 


*,* This is a revised and largely rewritten edition of Professor 
Gardner’s Grammar of Greek Art, The changes and additions are 
so considerable that it is, in effect, a new book. 





THEOLOGY. 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


The Passing’ of War. A Study in Things 
that make for Peace. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON GRANE, 
Vicar of Cobham, Surrey, Prebendary of Chichester, 1898, 
Author of “ Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ,” &. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tus Times.—‘ An able exposition of the Christian argument against war, 
.».» The absolute sincerity of the writer of this volume gives ita charm. He 
preaches with a vehemeuce, naiveté, and freshness that go far to arrest 
criticism,” 


The Faith of Japan. py rasvxu 
HARADA, LL.D., President of Doshisha University, Kyoto. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





ECONOMICS. 
THIRD EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


An Introduction to the Theory 
of Value on the Lines of 
Menger, Wieser, and Béhm- 


Bawerk. py WILLIAM SMART, M.A, D.Phil, 
LL.D. Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 





LITERARY. 


A First Book of English Litera. 


ture. py GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., D.Litt., &. 
Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. [First Books of Lilerature. 


The Foothills of Parnassus. 4 
Collection of Poems by JOHN K. BANGS. Crown 8vo. 
5s. Gd. net. 


FICTION. 

The Treasure. A Story of the American Home. By 
KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of “Mother,” “The Rich 

Mrs. Burgoyne,” &c. Illustrated, Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


“MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, 





Some Interesting Volumes in General Literature. 





THE ROMANCE OF FRAUD 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, Author of “A Voyage into Prison,” ‘The Man in the Iron Mask,” &., &e, Ilus, 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Altogether a brave, clean, healthy book, full of interest for all sorts of readers, from the serious student of history to the 
schoolboy hungry for stories of adventure.”—Daily Chronicle. Toay 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF PRINCE HENRY THE 
NAVIGATOR. 


By J. P. OLIVEIRA MARTINS. Translated by J. Jonnstron Apranam (Author of ‘‘The Surgeon's Log”) 
: and W. E. Reynonps. Illus. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“This book of history has the fascination of a novel.”—Country Life. 


THE ODD MAN IN MALTA. 


By JOHN WIGNACOURT. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A most interesting temperamental study ...a book with a soul.... Will charm and entertain every reader who come 
within its mystic influence.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 


Ready Shortly. ~ ‘Tilustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ALBANIA: The Foundling State of Europe. 


By WADHAM PEACOCK. Formerly Private Secretary to H.B.M., Chargé d’Affaires in Montenegro, ang 
_Consul-General in North Albania, 


HERB MOLY AND HEARTSEASE: An Essay. 
By “SINTRAM.” Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 
“A little prose piece of mental autobiography in which the writer finds at last that the herb Moly—the secret of life—is 
patie nce toe ndure. x ~Times. 


Messrs. . CHAPMAN & HALL’S NOVEL LIST 


THE WORKS OF RIDGWELL CULLUM 
have now reached the sale of OVER A MILLION COPIES. Ask for the 2s. net and 1s. net editions of 
Ridgwell Cullum’s Works at all Libraries _ Booksellers’, 


Just Ready. Crown 8vo. 


THE WAY OF THE “STRONG. 


3y RIDGWELL CULLUM, Author of “The Watchers of the Plains,” “The Night Riders,” 


“Mr, Cullum’s latest story, which bears a title which might well serve as a password for all his fiction, looks like eit 
coy ping -stone upon a we sl-earned re putation, for it is a really fine, dram: atic story of suffe ring ¢ and endurance.’ ’"—Daily Telegraph. 





Just Ready. Crown 8v0. 6s. 


SO THE WORLD WAGS. 


: _By KEB 3LE HOW ARD, Author of “The Smiths of Surbit on,’ a “ London _ Voices,” " &e, 
“CLAUDIUS CLEAR,” writing in THE BRITISH WEEKLY of 


SPLENDRUM 


By LINDSAY BASHFORD (Crown 8vo, 6s.), says:— 


“The book is so fresh, so alive, so challenging, that one is carried on irresistibly. There is no jolt and no jar; neither is there any 
monotony. Mr. Bashford, who has unusual fairness as well as uncanny insight, has come nearer than any other living writer known 
to n me in diagnosing g ac curately the present social feeling . .. extraordin arily acute ... this v ery” vivid, vis gorous and unusual book.” 


THE COCKNEY WAS A 
AT HOME... | THE POWER OF THE Ducuess. | "ERE WAS 
By EDWIN PUGH, Author of By EDWARD QUARTER, By the Author of “Anne 


“«p ” @ ‘ z - ° 

, =— = Judy,” &c. Author of “The Chalet in the Wood.” Crown 8vo. 6s. Carstairs.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

2 rown Ovo. 6s. ; ’ “Brilliant .. . scintillates with 

A seam of rich and unfaltering ‘ Full of character, vivacity, and keen observation . . . infused with aspirit | crisp igrams ... sparkling wit 
naturalistic comedy . . + almost a of humour which bubbles over at every turn.” —Daily Telegraph. eee snliibesa kind of gay charm.” 

work of genius.”"—Daily News. — Outlook, 


Crown 8vo. WO VERY PROMISING FIRST NOVELS. 6s. each. 


THE RECONNAISSANCE. By GORDON GARDINER. 


“ An artistic piece of work, exceptionally vivid and dramatic . . . a powerful story told with soldierly restraint.”—Morning Post. 


AND AFTERWARDS THE JUDGMENT. By RICHARD CATT. 


An extremely original piece of work, full of movement and passion. 


> “Dent, 1914. 


Send a postcard to Messrs. Chapman & Hall for a new and complete list of “ Theological and Religious Books 
Suitable for Clereumen and Ministers of all Denominations.” Post free. Please mention this journal 
when writing. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


Lesees: Frinted ly L. Urcorr Gu & Son, Lrp., at the London and County P: 
8 Des y Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published b Jouy Baker for r the 
“pructaton” (Limited), at their Ottice, No. 1’ Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 2ist, 1914. 
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